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A SIGHT-SEEING MUST 
In New York, Be Sure To See 
THE HOUSE OF LIVING JUDAISM 


Biblical Verses On Building’s Facade 


When you come to New York, 
don’t fail to include the House of 
Living Judaism on your itinerary. 
The Biblical verses on the build- 
ing’s facade will themselves cause 
a lift of the soul as well as the 
eyes. Located on Fifth Avenue at 
East Sixty-fifth Street, the prize- 
winning building, which serves as 
the center of the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations and 
its affiliates, has already attracted 
hundreds of thousands of visitors 
from every part of the world. You 
will long remember the building, 
some of whose rooms and sym- 
bolical panels (upper right) are 
shown on this page. At lower left. 
a scene in the Chapel. The struc- 
ture is also a memento of reverence 
for parents, inasmuch as it was a 
gift to the Union from the late 
Dr. Albert A. Berg in memory of 
his parents. The Chapel was given 
by Oscar Lazrus in memory of his 
late wife’s parents. Furthermore, 
many memorializations are in- 
cluded among contributions from 
Sisterhood members who sup- 
ported the National Federation of 
Temple Sisterhoods’ House of Liv- 
ing Judaism project which helped 
bring the center into being. 

The HLJ is open for your in- 
spection on weekdays from 9 a.m. 
to 5 p.m., and on Sunday after- 
noons. It is, of course, closed 
Saturdays. 
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Editorials 


WHAT DOES THE LORD 
REQUIRE OF ME? 

The three statements adopted by 
delegates of the nation’s Reform 
temples at the UAHC Biennial As- 
sembly last February generated con- 
siderable repercussions. These will 
be felt anew this year when regional 
UAHC conventions will make the 
declarations dealing with the “Three 
k’s”: religious education, spiritual 
exaltation, and social ethics, the ma- 
jor themes of their programs. 

Asking themselves, “What Does 
the Lord Require of Me,” those who 
attend the regional gatherings will 
aid in underscoring the fact that Re- 
form Judaism is grounded and 
founded on _ positive values, not 
merely negative ones, as many ob- 
servers seem to believe. 

The study of the goals of our 
movement will also lead towards 
arousing interest in the next Bien- 
nial. It is, not too early to plan to 
attend those deliberations which are 
set for April 28th to May 2nd, in 


Toronto. 


NEW YEAR, NEW HOPES 

Not for decades has the prospect 
for peace been as bright as that 
which prevails as we greet the year 
5716. Debate will continue for some 
time as to what melted the cold 
peace. 

Whether it was fear of the Bomb 
or a desire for markets or sheer 
idealism, clear it is that humanity 
has a new chance to attain a modus 
vivendi. 





The world which, according to tra- 
dition, celebrates its birth on the 
New Year, will survive, after all, 
thanks to a new spirit of interna- 
tional friendliness. With the prayer 
that all mankind rapidly becomes at- 
tuned to the mandates of God, the 
UAHC extends to all its readers | 
ardent good wishes for a beneficial 
and enriching New Year. 


OUR COVER 

Mr. A. M. Luntz, president of The 
Temple in Cleveland and member of 
the UAHC national executive board. 
commissioned the late artist, Willy 
Pogany, to paint the portrait of Dr. | 
Eisendrath photographed on our 
cover. 





It was unveiled at the Los Angeles | 
convention, and, by action of the 
executive board, it now hangs in the 
Jacob Aaronson Memorial Room of 
the House of Living Judaism. At Los 
Angeles, Dr. Samuel S. Hollender. 
as board chairman of the Union, 
praised Dr. Eisendrath for giving 
“new vitality to the Reform move- 
ment.” In New York, Mr. Luntz paid 
further tribute to Dr. Eisendrath as 
one of the important Jewish leaders 
of our time. Perhaps the Eisendrath 
story is best capsulized in the head- 
line on a Chicago Daily News inter- 
view with him: “Rise in Reform 
Judaism Has Tripled Rolls in Ten 
Years.” In dedicating this issue of 
the magazine to the UAHC presi- 
dent, we wish him continued vigor 
for the achievement of even newer | 


spiritual victories. | 
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Y, Pager a Whiste of by 


By Roland B. Gittelsohn 


WHEN a rabbi asks, “Is prayer a 
waste of time?” nearly everyone 
expects his answer to be immedi- 
ately and unqualifiedly in the 
negative. I trust it won’t be too 
shocking, however, if I say that 
sometimes prayer is a waste of 
time. 

It is a waste of time if you ex- 
pect from it miracles which will 
change the orderly operation of 
nature. If you expect your prayer 
to bring rain or to stop rain, if 
you pray in the expectation of ex- 
ercising disease germs or suspend- 
ing the law of gravity, then you 
are indeed wasting your time. Lest 
you hasten to conclude that this is 
a new notion, let me assure that 
you that even Jews who lived 
centuries ago, without the insights 
of modern science, knew better 
than to pray for the reversal of 
the laws of nature. The Talmud 
gives a specific example. It says 
that a man must not pray that his 
pregnant wife give birth to a boy 
or a girl because that’s a matter 
already determined at conception. 

Many of us treat prayer as we 
do the little plastic case on an air- 
plane labeled: “Pull Down Only in 
Case of Emergency.” Those of us 
who are religiously mature, how- 
ever, realize that prayer isn’t just 
an emergency hatch, to be used 
for sudden escape when disaster 
strikes. To be of real use to us in 
time of trouble, prayer must have 
become a regular and disciplined 
part of our lives long before there 
is trouble. Otherwise it’s very apt 
to be an exercise in futility. 





Rabbi Gittelsohn serves Temple Is- 
rael, Boston, Mass, This article is an 
adaptation of an address deljvered 
over the “Message of Israel,” 
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Well, if prayers which would 
interrupt the laws of nature and 
prayers through which we would 
seek only to acquire things for our- 
selves are a waste of time, what 
kind of prayer is valid and accept- 
able for the modern religionist? 
In the first place, prayer is not a 
waste of time if you recognize that 
its primary purpose is to stimulate 
a specific kind of conduct in the 
person who is praying. There is 
ample evidence that some of our 
ancestors understood better than 
many of us that prayer is wvalid 
only if it moves us to provide at 
least part of the answer ourseives. 
Our rabbis said in the Midrash, 
for example, that the desperate 
prayer of the ancient Israelites to 
be saved from Pharaoh wasn’t 








LIKE FATHER, | 


LIKE SON 





DR. HARRY A. ELINS (right), 
was president of Temple Shaarai 
Shomayim, Lancaster, Pa., from 
1938 to 1947. Now his son, 
Robert (left), is also a temple 
president, heading Congregation 
Beth Jacob, Martinsburg, W. Va. 








answered until they had actuall, 
walked into the Red Sea up to thei: 
noses. This means, obviously, the, 
had to show courage and take ac- 
tion themselves before they had a 
right to depend upon God. 
Translating that into the specific 
terms of our own lives, it means 
that our prayer of thanksgiving is 


more generously with others the 
gifts for which we are in the proc- 
ess of giving thanks. Our prayer 
for peace is acceptable only if 
praying for peace impels us very 
vigorously to think and work and 
act for peace. Our prayer as Jews 
for understanding and respect to- 
ward us is legitimate only if we 
make it the springboard for greater 
understanding and deeper respect 
on our part toward the Negro. In 
short, prayer is most assuredly not 
a waste of time if we recognize that 
it should be judged by the specific 
conduct and action it motivates. 


valid only if it moves us to a | 


Talking Ourselves Up 





Let me put the matter somewhat 
differently. All of us know that the 
process of bringing a pilot in for a 
landing by radio when the visibil- 
ity is so poor that he can’t see the 
ground is called “talking him 
down.” What I am suggesting here 
is that prayer should be looked 
upon as the very opposite. In an 
ethical sense prayer is, or should 
be, the process of talking ourselves 
up—not to descend for a landing 
but to climb ever higher and 
farther toward a goal of ethical im- 
provement and perfection which 
we call God and which it is the 
primary purpose of prayer to hold 
before us, If your prayer meets 
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that standard; if it leaves you with 
a realistic appreciation of the re- 
spect in which you have indeed 
improved yourself, proud of the 
decent things you have succeeded 
in doing over a period of a day or 
a week, but deeply dissatisfied and 
disturbed with the cheap, shabby 
things you have done and strongly 
determined not to repeat them; 
then far from being a waste of 
time, your prayer is the most posi- 
tive, fruitful use of time you will 
ever know. 





_ “DAVY CROCKETT” | 
PRESENTS DIPLOMAS 


2 et 









im 

, Johnstown Tribune-Democrat Photo 
At the Beth Zion Nursery School, 
Johnstown, Pa., graduates re- 
ceived diplomas from ‘‘Davy 
Crockett,” portrayed by John 
Crowe. The only non-sectarian 
agency of its kind in the com- 
munity, the nursery school com- 
pleted its fourth year with these 
novel exercises. Conducted on a 
four-morning-a-week basis with 
two teachers, one Jewish and one 
| Gentile, and supervised by Rabbi 
| H. Goren Perelmuter, the school’s 

enrollment of twenty-four is 50 
| per cent Jewish and 50 per cent 
| Christian. 











In the second piace, your prayer 
is not a waste of time if it helps 
you enlarge the perspective with 
which you look out on life. Most of 
us are very much more selfish than 
we like to admit. We have a very 
egocentric view of human life, if 
not of the whole universe. We may 
have outgrown long ago the notion 
that all the planets in our solar sys- 
tem revolve around this earth, but 
we still seem to think that all, or 
very nearly all, of human society 
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should revolve around ourselves. 
We tend to view every problem and 
judge all alternatives largely in 
terms of what they mean for our- 
selves as individuals at any given 
moment. One function of prayer 
must be to take us out of ourselves 
and give us a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole human problem from 
above ourselves. 

Dr. Richard Cabot, eminent New 
England physician, who did pio- 
neer work on the psychological as- 
pects of disease and health, learned 
this responsibility of prayer him- 
self out of his own serious illness. 
Listen to his words of self-dis- 
covery: “I remember learning 
gradually, when I could not sleep 
at night because of pain or dis- 
comfort, to pray not for myself, 
but for all those who, all over the 
world, were unable to sleep. This 
helps me to avoid tension and self- 
pity. I try to imagine the myriad 
kinds of suffering, physical and 
mental, that are keeping men and 
women from sleep. J try to let my 
prayer reach out to all of them. 
My own suffering dwindles in im- 
portance. When the mind turns 
away from self, relaxation comes, 
and one holds pity rather than self- 
pity at the center of one’s thought. 
One gets to thinking of oneself as 
a private in a vast human army 
fighting a cosmic battle against 
pain.” (Cabot and Dicks, The Art 
of Ministering to the Sick, The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1936.) 


Insight through Anxiety 


If you will permit me to add one 
intensely personal note, I learned 
the function of prayer in this re- 
spect by lying at the bottom of my 
fox-hole on Iwo Jima, hugging 
the ground until I was almost bur- 
rowing myself into it during Jap- 
anese artillery barrages, when the 
scream of each approaching shell 
seemed like a calling card dis- 
patched by the angel of death. I 
prayed then and have sometimes 
wondered since, if I could have 
survived without prayer. Not be- 
cause I expected a miracle, nor be- 
cause I considered my own life the 
most important thing in the uni- 


verse. But because, having com- 
menced as any human being would 
by praying for my own neck, | 
then found it possible to pray for 
many other things of greater im- 
portance. For my loved ones at 
home, that they might find strength 
to carry through no matter what 
happened to me. For my own abil- 
ity despite the most miserable of 
all fears, to behave in a way which 
would make it easier rather than 
harder for the men who depended 
on me to face and control their 
fears. For insight, through my 
anxieties and worries, to be better 
able for the rest of my life to un- 
derstand sympathetically the anxi- 
eties and worries of others. And 
most important, for the ultimate 
victory of those ideals and decen- 
cies for which we were fighting and 
the survival of which was ever so 
much more important than my 
own little life. Was that prayer a 
waste of time? Believe me _ it 
wasn’t! It kept me alive in a 
greater, more real sense than if it 
had turned aside a bullet which 
was headed in my direction. 

So when you ask, is prayer a 
waste of time? I can only answer, 
it depends. It depends on the kind 
of person you are, on the sort of 
life you lead, and on your under- 
standing of what prayer essentially 
means. If prayer for you is (1) a 
challenge to more ethical behavior 
and (2) an opening of wider and 
deeper vision which encompasses 
others even more than youreslf, 
then certainly it is not a waste at 
all. 

Perhaps the real question ought 
to be, is life a waste of time? If 
you live so that your years on 
earth are a mere process of stand- 
ing by for pleasure, of turning the 
hands on a clock or the pages of a 
calendar, then, to be sure, prayer 
along with everything else is an 
utter waste of time. But if you 
seek a purpose in life and seek to 
serve that purpose, if you under- 
stand the direction of human des- 
tiny and seek to fulfill that destiny, 
then far from being a waste of 
time, prayer can be the most com- 
pelling reality in your life! 








A Prayer To Begin Your Meals 


Words by 


J.Sampter & Rabbi H.Drooz 


BLESSING OVER THE BREAD 


Music by 
A.Ruddock 


is'd be/Thou, O Lord our King, Au-thor of]life and ev'-ry+thing 


Who, from the/earth, brought forth this bread,That we Thy|chil-dren 


may be|fed. A- 


e 


men. 


a» 


Haw lawm Ha-mo-tzi|le-chem min haw-awl-retz. 


Beginning a meal with prayer is 
saying thank you to the Almighty 
One for the miraculous process 
whereby the earth yields food for 
our sustenance. The prayer above, 
sung or recited, when all members 
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of the family are gathered around 
the table, can serve as an ex- 
ercise in strengthening your family’s 
faith. If you are interested in other 
variations of the table blessing and 
in prayers for other occasions, write 


Bawyruch a-taw A-do noy El-orhay-nu Mel-ech 


A-/] men. 





to the National Federation of Temple 
Youth, 838 Fifth Ave., New York 21. 
N. Y. Also, inquire of your rabbi or 
gift shop about the Union Home 
Prayer Book, a fine collection of re- 
ligious materials for Reform Jews. 
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Memories at a Concert 


The hall was quiet again as the 
last rustle of applause died away. 
There was that hesitant hush of 
expectation that precedes each 
number at a successful song recital, 
as if each listener was mentally on 
tip-toe to see whether the artist 
would continue to capture that elu- 
sive magic that is artistry. All 
worry about voice and perform- 
ance were gone; the soprano was 
a true singer. But would this next 
song, too, be an evocation that 
would delight and move? 

The pianist ran accustomed fin- 
gers is a glissando, seemingly as 
purposeless as it was effortless, but 
the singer’s ears and those of the 
audience were adjusted to the new 
key. In the dimmed hall eyes were 
craned to try to make out the 
next number; a few pencil-thin 
flashlights picked out the letters. 
Someone lit a match and an usher 
hurried to whisper warningly. 

On the platform the vocalist 
leaned against the piano. The 
worst, or rather the most difficult 
was over, Handel and Mozart, 
Schubert and Wolf Lieder, and a 
passionate Verdi aria. Now the end 
of the program, and simpler music. 
She felt her back muscles tired 
with tension, but the round arc of 
the piano was comforting in its 
familiarity. 

The chords struck clean: and old 
Jewish folk-song. The accompanist 
played the run easily, holding the 
turn for a moment, and the singer 
relaxed and felt the famiilar tune 
mount like wine to her head. The 
white shirt-fronts and the glinting 
eye-glasses and jewelry of the audi- 
ence faded; she was home again. 


Rabbi Bial is the spiritual leader 
of Temple Sinai, Summit, N. J. 
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By Morrison David Bial 


She was home again and it was 
Saturday night. The family sat 
about the table, nuts and raisins in 
the center, and her father at the 
head, booming out the old songs 
with a voice as warm and loving 
as the family circle. 

Almost without knowing it, her 
lips opened and her voice pulsed 
forth. It had been exciting and 
steel-like in the Verdi aria; now it 
was warm and vibrant with an 
even greater excitement. A Guten 
Morgen, Ribonu shel Olom. “A 
good morning, O Master of the 
world.” The old plaint of Rabbi 
Levi Yitzchak of Berdichev was 
proclaimed again, though this time 
to a crowded Town Hall gathering. 

And although it was she, already 
a noted dramatic soprano, who 
stood on the platform, it was her 
father’s voice she heard, just as he 
sang it when she was a girl. His 
large tenor would fill all the room 
with sound so that one could sing 
along or be silent and he would 
never know. Her mother would sit 
at the other end of the table once 
the dishes were put away, her 
rough yet tender fingers cracking 
nuts, her eyes free of care as she 
hummed along. The brother would 
sit there, sometimes singing, some- 
times laughing, or he might even 
slip away to a rendezvous with the 
gang at the corner candy store. 
But she would stay on with her 
father, at least until he sang this 
song. 

“Other nations have _ their 
kings,” and her father would. gaze 
petulantly at the ceiling as though 
any mortal king was a desecration. 
“The Russians have their Tsar,” 
abomination; “The Germans have 
their Kaiser,” abomination; any 
mortal king is but flesh and blood. 


“But our King is the King of 
Kings,” and his face would 
broaden in a confident smile. 

The hall was quiet in its delight. 
The accompanist was smiling, for 
the soprano, in her ecstasy, was 
adding to the clean line of the 
music all the old turns and quivers 
that were once so ready on her 
father’s lips. 

Clearly, smoothly, yet vital with 
deep breath, the song was lifted to 
its exalted conclusion, Yisgadal, 
Yiskadash, Shme: Rabboh, “May 
His name be magnified and hal- 
lowed!” And when the lingering 
silence ended and the applause 
reached her, she seemed surprised 
as though someone had broken 
into a childhood memory. 





A TEMPLE WITH ITS 
OWN ESROG TREE 





Temple Beth Israel, of Fresno, 
Calif., is probably only synagogue 
in America which boasts own esrog 
tree. Here, Dr. David L. Greenberg, 
the temple’s rabbi, is shown point- 
ing to ripening specimen of the 
aromatic fruit displayed on Sukos 
as symbol of God’s bounty. 











An elementary conception of the 
real workings of the Hebrew calen- 
dar by which all of our religious 
holidays are regulated is rare 
among Jews. 

Actually, there are three types 
of calendars in general use today, 
and knowing a little about each 
helps to understand them all. The 
Gregorian calendar is used almost 
everywhere in the world; the Mo- 
hammedan in the Arab countries; 
and the Hebrew is used around the 
world by Jewry to establish reli- 
gious holidays. 

The Gregorian calendar (our 
civil calendar) is solar, based on 
the movement of the earth around 
the sun. The Mohammedan is lu- 
nar, based on the movement of 
the moon around the earth. And 
the Hebrew is “luni-solar,” taking 
both the sun and the moon into 
consideration. 

The solar year has 36514 days, 
the time it takes the earth to go 
around the sun. The lunar year 
has 354 and a fraction days, the 
time it takes the moon to make 
twelve trips around the earth. If 
a 100 per cent lunar calendar is 
continuously used the year would 
alwavs be 11 or 12 days shorter 
than the solar year, and conse- 
quently the holidays would gradu- 
ally move up until the 4th of July 
would be celebrated in the winter. 
In about 3214 years, though, it 
would return to its original posi- 
tion. This is exactly what happens 
with the Mohammedan calendar. 
the holidays rotating through all 
the seasons, moving approximately 
1] days a year. 

The Hebrew calendar, however, 


Mr. Fuerstman is a member of 


Temple Beth El, Charlotte, N. C. 
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an explanation of 


The Jewish Calendar 


using both the sun and the moon 
for the basis of its computation, 
keeps its holidays in the same ap- 
proximate position every year with 
a maximum variation of not more 
than 30 days in the Gregorian 
dates. 


The Modern Hebrew Calendar 


The 


dates 


modern Hebrew calendar 
from Hillel II (330-365 
C.E.), one of the great Hebrew 
patriarchs. Prior to his time the 
beginning of the year was deter- 
mined by observation and ~ an- 
nounced by signal fire from Jeru- 
salem. 

Hillel set up the present calendar 
on the basis of 12- and 13-month 
years in 19-year cycles of ordinary 
and leap years, with the leap years 


occurring in the 3rd, 6th, the 





By Hilbert E. Fuerstman 


8th, the 11th, the 14th, the 17th. 


and the 19th year of each cycle 
This order never varies. The lea; 


years were inserted primarily to 


maintain Passover as a_ spring 
holiday. 


This past year, 5714, was the 


14th year of the 30st cycle, and 
consequently a leap year of thir- 
teen months, 

From moon to the 
next takes 2914 days, but since 
there is no way of expressing a 


one new 


half of a day, the Hebrew months 
alternate between 30 and 29 days 
(See table, 
Hebrew 


in ordinary 
Number | of 
Months.) In a leap year a full 
month is added, the month of 
Ador being followed by a second 
Ador, called Ador sheni, or Ador 
II. The regular Ador which nor- 
mally 


years. 
Days in 


has 29 days becomes a 





The rules set 
by Hillel II govern the setting of the 
First of Tishri, the Jewish New Year. 
After the first of Tishri 


according to these rules there must be 


following four 


has been set 


177 days between the first of Nison and 
the first of the following Tishri. This 


added or subtracted. 
Tishri 


Ha-shono, 


being the first month, 
the first of Tishri, is 
posed to be the day of the appearance 
of the 
tumnal equinox. But note these rules: 


sup- 


new moon, following the au- 


a Sunday, Wednesday, or a Friday, the 
New Year Day, Rosh Ha-shono, must be 
postponed one day. 

2. If the new moon is computed to be 
12:00 noon 


next day is used, but if that day is a 


past (Israel time) then the 


Sunday, Wednesday, or Friday, then 


| the following day is used. 


is what determines whether a day is | 


down | = ¥ 


ORDINARY AND LEAP YEAR MONTHS 


If for 
moon appears on Tuesday after 3:11 
put off 


an ordinary year the new 
and 20 sec. a.M., the day is 
until Thursday, 

4. If in a year after a leap year the 


|new moon rises after 9:30 and 52 sec. 


Rosh | 


| hour, 


1. If the new moon appears on either 


A.M. on Monday, the following day is 
used. 

These rules in the original directives 
by Hillel If were given in hours and 
parts, the Hebrew method of dividing 
up an hour. (There are 1.080 parts in an 


is equal to 3.3 


and each _ part 
seconds.) The day was always taken to 
begin at 6:00 p.m. of the preceding 
day for the purposes of computation, 
although holidays wouldn’t actually be- 
gin until sundown. 

The word, molad, used by Hillel in 
translated 
but it 


refers to the first appearance of the 


his regulations actually 


means, “point of being born,” 


|new moon in the sky. 
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30-day month, and the second 


Ador has 29 days. 


Yom Kippur Problem 


An ordinary year would usually 
have 353 days, and a leap year, 
384 days. But, in order to prevent 
Yom Kippur (Tishri 10) from 
ever falling on a Friday or a Sun- 
day, which would necessitate a 
double rest day, a one-day varia- 
tion in the length of the year is 
provided by four rules set up by 
Hillel. (See box, Ordinary and 
Leap Year Months.) 

A day may then be added to 
the second month, Cheshvon, mak- 
ing it a 30-day month, or a day 
may be subtracted from the third 
month, Kislev, making it a 29-day 
month. This would make the year 
either one day less or one day 
more in either an ordinary or a 
leap year. Accordingly, the Hebrew 
year may contain 353, 354, or 355 
days; or 383, 384, or 385 days, 
depending on whether a day is 
added to the second month or sub- 
tracted from the third month, and 
whether the year is ordinary or 
leap. 

If a day is added to the year, 
the year is called 
(shlaymo). If a day is subtracted 
the year is called defective (cha- 
sero), and if no day is added or 
subtracted, the year is called regu- 
lar (k’sidro). 

A luach (Hebrew 
sometimes describes the type of 
Hebrew year by three Hebrew 
consonants. The first letter repre- 
sents the day of the week on which 
New Year falls, the third letter 
shows the day of the week on 
and 


complete 


calendar ) 


which Passover 
the middle letter tells if the year 
is regular, defective, or complete. 

During a 19-year cycle more 
years are complete than defective. 


commences, 


averaging out to an addition of 
from 3 
19-year cycle. In the 19 Gregorian 
years parallel to the Hebrew cycle 
there either 6.939 or 6,940 
days depending on either four or 
five Gregorian leap years. In the 
Hebrew cycle over the same period 


to 4 days in every 


are 
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OrDINARY YEAR 








a Tishri 30 
ys Cheshvon 29 (+1) 
= Kislev 30°(—1) 
| 4. Teves 29 
Bs Sh’vot 30 
6. Ador 29 
ie Nison 30 
8. yor 29 
9. Sivon 30 
10. Tamuz 29 
i. Ov 30 
12. Elul 29 
354 





NUMBER OF DAYS IN HEBREW MONTHS 


Leap YEAR 





| # Tishri 30 
2 Cheshvon 29 (+1) 
3: Kislev 30:(—=—}]) 
A. Teves 29 
3. Sh’vot 30 
6. Ador 30 
he Veador 29 
8. Nison 30 
9. lyor 29 
10. Sivon 30 
bi. Tamuz 29 
iP Ov 30 
is: Elul 29 
384 


DATE RANGE OF JEWISH HOLIDAYS 


Here, for the first time, is a chart showing the most important Hebrew 
holidays with the maximum variation in the Gregorian calendar for 


each holiday until the year 2214 C.E. The dates in parentheses are 
not observed by Reform Jews but are observed by Conservative and 


Orthodox Jews. 


| HoLipay 
Rosh Ha-shono 


Yom Kippur 
Sukos (First days) 


Sukos (Last days) 


Chanuko 


Pesach (First days) 





| Pesach (Last days) 
Lag Bo-omer 
Shovuos 


there would be 6,936 days without 
any additions or subtractions, but 
since the addition per 
cycle is 3 or 4 days, this brings 
the number of days in the Hebrew 
cycle up even with the number of 
days in the Gregorian calendar 


average 


for the same period. 

An interesting phenomenon is 
the fact that 28 years from any 
date on the Hebrew calendar the 
date and day of the week usually 
repeats itself. Sometimes there is 
a slicht variation because of the 
adding or subtracting of the day. 
This 28-year period is called the 


HEBREW 
Tishri 1] 


Tishri 


Tishri 15 (16) 


Tishri 22 (23) 


Kisley 25 


Nison 15 (16) 


Nison 21 (22) 
Ivor 18 
Sivon 6 


DaTE Maximum VARIATION 
(2) Sept. 5 to Oct. 5 (6) 
(Beginning date) 
10 Sept. 14 to Oct. 14 


Sept. 19 to Oct. 19 (20) 
(Beginning date) 

Sept. 26 to Oct. 26 (27) 

Nov. 27 to Dec. 27° 


(for 8 days) (Beginning date) 
| Chamisho Osor Bi-Sh’vot Sh’vot 15 Jan. 14 to Feb. 14 
Purim Ador 14 
or Veador 14 Feb. 24 to March 26 


March 26 to April 25 (26) 
(Beginning date) 

April 1 to May 1 (2) 

April 28 to May 28 

(7) May 15 to June 13 (14) 


great or solar cycle. 

During a Hebrew leap year, 
Purim (Ador 14) is celebrated 
during the second Ador, since the 
interval between Purim and Pass- 
over must always be 30 days. 

Rosh Ha-shono, the Jewish New 
Year (Tishri 1), will always occur 
between September 5 and October 
5 and won’t vary 
dates until 2214 c.E. 

Easter Sunday and its attendant 


beyond these 


holidays in the Gregorian calendar 
is set as is the Jewish calendar, 
taking lunar and solar phenomena 
into consideration. 





































Holidays Pictorialized 


Three Jewish holidays are dramat- 
ically depicted in sketches by 
Willard Hirsch, who is a promi- 
nent sculptor and a member of the 
Board of Trustees of Congregation 
Kahal Kadosh Beth Elohim, 
Charleston, S. C. 











ROSH HA-SHONO 


Rosh Ha-shono is represented 
by blowing of shofor. Inside the 
head Abraham’s near-sacrifice of 
Isaac is portrayed. Adam and Eve 
being granted forgiveness can be 
discerned in hand. The beard is 
made up of figures handing down 
the Torah through the generations. 
The Hebrew word, dror, on right, 
means “liberty.” 








YOM KIPPUR 


In Yom Kippur sketch two hands 
represent High Priest’s blessing. 
Above and behind are Book of 
Life and Recording Angel. The 


two thumbs suggest a gate through 





onciliation. In the palms Jonah 
rests under the gourd and preaches 
to Nineveh. The Hebrew, niskanu, 
is “Let us enter.” 





which righteous enter, with two ‘ — a ' | 
embracing figures representing rec- ie . 2 “ 























SUKOS 
Visible in Sukos sketch are palm 
leaves, tree and willow branches, 
the Eternal Light, esrog and lulov, 
a Torah scroll (on one spindle, 
suggesting continuity), a harves- 
ter, the feeding of sweets to a 
child, and a procession carrying 
the Ark through the wilderness 
(with the leader pointing to cloud 
which led the way). In the upper 
left: Abraham greets three angels. 
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“Mommy,Why Doesn’t God Talk To People 
As He Did In Bible Times?” 


RABBI LEONARD H. DEVINE, 
Temple Bnai Israel, ELMIRA, 
N. Y. 


Our Bible heroes lived such fine 
lives and thought so much about 
God that they were able to give 
beautiful teachings of peace, 
friendliness and kindliness to the 
world. Today, these ideas are no 
longer new. But they were when 
first spoken by Abraham, Moses, 
or Nathan. 

These ideas were so wonderful 
that our heroes felt that they had 
come directly from God. The story- 
tellers of the Bible used words that 
all could understand. For how else 
could they explain to the simplest 
child that God can make His Pres- 
ence felt inside of people. They, 
therefore, said that God “talked” 
with his servants. 

God has always been ready to 
“talk” with those who are ready 
to “listen.” Prayer helps us listen. 
And God still “talks” to us if only 
we really use our ears to hear His 
words, and our hearts to under- 
stand them. 


RABBI SIDNEY WOLF, Temple 
Beth El, CoRPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


G od still talks to every one of us, 
but no longer in the same way He 
talked to people in the Bible. And 
God loves us just as much as He 
loved them. But it is really not 
necessary any more that God speak 
to us directly, because the mes- 
sages that he gave to the teachers 
and Prophets in the Bible are now 
written down so that we can read 
them. 

People today are no different 
from those in the past. When we 
hear the commandments of God 
and his wishes for us, we are just 
like Moses standing before the 
burning bush or on top of Mt. 
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Sinai. Sometimes, my child, we 
have to read between the lines in 
the Bible. For example, when God 
spoke to Elijah after he fled from 
the wicked king Ahab and the 
wicked queen Jezebel, the Bible 
tells us that after a terrible storm 
God spoke to him in a still, small 
voice. We believe that the Bible 
means that God spoke to Elijah 
through his conscience. Perhaps 
that is what the Bible means when 
it tells us about God speaking. 
When we stop to think about what 
we ought to do and say to our 
parents, teachers, friends, or play- 
mates, and we have learned what 
is right and wrong, can we not say 
that God speaks to us also through 
our conscience? 


RABBI LEWIS SATLOW, Temple 
B’rith Sholom, sPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


It may well be that God tries to 
speak to us today, but there are so 
many noises all about us that we 
cannot hear Him. When you go out 
at night and look up at the sky, 
you do not see many stars, but in 
the country you do. It isn’t be- 
cause there are more in the coun- 
try sky, but that the lights of the 
city shut them off from our view. 

In Bible times people led a simp- 
ler life and lived closer to God. 
There were many things they could 
not understand and they tried to 
find the answers through prophets 
and teachers. 

Today, we do so many things by 
ourselves through machines and 
inventions that we no longer de- 
pend upon God the way our fore- 
fathers did. Today God speaks to 
us through what we call “the inner 
voice,” the conscience, which 
prompts us to do the right thing 
as we have learned it through our 
religious teachings. If we listen, 
we will always hear it. 





JACOB HEARS THE “VOICE OF 
THE LORD.’ —From the new 
UAHC book, Bible Stories for Little 
Children, by Betty R. Hollender. 


RABBI LEO J. STILLPASS, Tem- 
ple Bnai Israel, GALVESTON, 
TEXAS 


God really does talk to people now 
as He did in Bible days but today 
we don’t write the same way. Great 
people talk today like our fore- 
fathers did when they sat around 
the campfire or in their tents long 
ago in the desert. Today people 
say, “My conscience told me to 
do that or not to do that.” 

Others say, “Something inside 
told me” or “I felt 1 must do that” 
in order to explain that God was 
moving them, or speaking to them 
in their hearts. When God tells a 
musician a great melody, or a 
scientist a new way to do things, 
or a poet new words for a fine 
poem, these people say, “I was 
inspired.” That means that they 
would not have been able to do it 
if God had not helped them, 
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Reform Judaism For Israel? 


By Carl Alpert 


The recent exploratory visit to 
Israel, on behalf of Reform Juda- 
ism, by Rabbi Herbert Weiner of 
South Orange, N. J., has stirred 
wide-spread comment in many cir- 
cles, and echoes have already 
sounded in the public press and 
in the K’neseth. I attended several 
private meetings at which Rabbi 
Weiner met with rabbis, teachers, 
writers and other intellectuals. 
Later, pencil in hand, I queried 
citizens in almost every walk of 
life, excluding only those whose 
close personal adherence to Ortho- 
dox Judaism made their answers 
obvious in advance. 

Is there need for Reform Juda- 
ism in Israel? What effect would 
it have? How should a beginning 
be made? 

There were almost as many an- 
swers and points of view as people 
who expressed themselves, and it 
would be difficult to say that the 
results even fall into an easily dis- 
cernible pattern. But inasmuch as 
the comments were the results of 
serious consideration, provoked by 
the presence of a Hebrew-speaking, 
earnest American Reform rabbi, 
they are worth attention. 

This has not been anything as 
pretentious as a “survey.” The 
meetings and conversations were, 
for the most part, with people who 
in advance indicated an interest in 
the subject, yet their number was 
sufficiently large to warrant the be- 
lief that there are many others in- 
terested in some form of liberaliza- 
tion of religious practices in Israel. 
Whether that interest would be 





Mr Alpert, an American who serves 
on the staff of Israel’s Institute of 
Technology in Haifa, here records 
comments evoked by a visit of an 
American rabbi, commissioned by the 
UAHC and the World Union for 
Progressive Judaism to study the pos- 
sibilities of a Reform movement in 
Israel. 
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spelled out in terms of Reform as 
it is known in the United States, no 
one can say. 

Said a respected Haifa physi- 
cian: There are very few here who 
can honestly say, “We hate re- 
ligion.” The majority are hostile 
to a brand of religion which is 
distasteful to them, but they don’t 
know what to do about it. We need 
help from abroad. We need people 
who are emancipated from the nar- 
row and confining shackles of the 
past, and can bring us fresh ideas. 
But these people cannot remain as 
outsiders. They must enter into 
the spirit of the community. Unless 
Israelis feel that these new leaders 
are with them and of them. they 
will be regarded only as mission- 
aries, operating on another plane 
entirely. 

A high school teacher added his 
thought: We want a 
movement that can offer living 
values, with significance and rele- 
vancy for our times. There is a 
yearning for it here, but we don’t 
have the time to build such a move- 
ment by ourselves. This is a rug- 


religious 


ged pioneering country, and we 
are all too deeply engaged in earn- 
ing a living, a marginal living, to 
be able to afford the time to devote 
to this work. We need new fresh 
manpower, dedicated to the tasks. 
There are thousands of followers, 
but we have no one to lead. 

A housewife was terse and la- 
conic: Don’t think in terms of 
building your splendid temples 
here. We are more moved by the 
stars in the heavens above, with- 
out an intervening roof. 


A Religious Revival? 

Another high school teacher, 
survivor of the concentration 
camps of Europe: The Orthodoxy 
of our grandparents still has fine 
values which can serve as_ the 
bedrock of our faith. It is un- 


fortunately true, however, that in 
recent years the faith has lost its 
militancy and its social challenge. 
Trivia instead of principles have 
become important. Orthodoxy has 
become passive, and its best values 
have become dormant. The de- 
velopment of a Liberal movement 
in Israel may very well serve to 
galvanize Orthodoxy. The conse- 
quences might very well be a vast 
religious revival in Israel, espe- 
cially among our youth. 

The representative of a youth 
organization saw things from his 
own perspective: If American Re- 
form Jews are interested in doing 
something here, let them send a 
nucleus of their youth to establish 
a kibbutz which should operate ac- 
cording to the spirit and tenets of 
Reform. That would prove more ef- 
fective than hundreds of sermons. 

From one who had already been 
trying to gather a group of reli- 
gious, but non-Orthodox friends: 
A Reform congregation in Israel? 
It will never get anywhere if it 
is the project of a single rabbi 
only, following a personal hobby. 
To succeed it must have a sus- 
tained and generous support of a 
world movement. 

This was expressed many times, 
in various forms: with or without a 
hat—that is only a detail. We are 
interested in principles. 


New Forms Needed 

One man is known as something 
of a free-thinker. He was true to 
his reputation as a radical: You 
in America have religious institu- 
tions which conform to the Ameri- 
can pattern. The majority in Israel 
are irreligious in terms of your 
religion. A synagogue will have no 
appeal to them. What is needed is 
something entirely different. Liber- 
alism in Israel should mean the 
freedom to grope toward entirely 
new forms. The result may be 
deeply spiritual, yet at first blush 
not immediately recognizable as 
religious. Even Reform has only 
made changes in details of the 
classical religious structure. Per- 
haps we here in Israel may be able 
to strike out on entirely new paths. 
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From this point of view, even Re- 
form is still too traditional and too 
Orthodox for us. 

A writer, who has been in the 
country for twenty years: We are 
disturbed. There is a vacuum in 
the lives of our young people, and 
superficial, catchy political philos- 
ophies are rushing in to fill the 
need. The political youth move- 
ments in Israel are a dangerous 
phenomenon, and religion, as 
known here, has been totally un- 
able to stem this tide. We’ve got 
to find something else which has 
value and appeal, and which will 
provide our young people with 
high ideals and noble values. 

A banker offered this hard- 
headed, final comment: Any at- 
tempt to introduce Reform in Is- 
rael has this major obstacle to 
overcome. Leaders of Reform have 
been in the country before, and 
of them have made state- 
ments, widely reported in the 
press, which appeared to indicate 
that they were on the verge of 
sreat things. Then nothing further 
happened. You will find many Is- 
raelis quite skeptical of your in- 
terest after these previous disap- 
pointments, and you Americans 
will have to prove that you mean 
business. And if Rabbi Weiner’s 
mission is a failure. you might as 
well stay away for another twenty 


some 


years. 





MADE LARGEST 
BEQUEST TO 
REFORM TEMPLE 


The largest be- 
quest ever made 
to a Reform con- 
gregation was 
$600,000 deeded 
by the late Bert 
Nachman (left), 
to Union Temple, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. In 
addition to large 
sum for his 
temple, Mr. Nach- 
man, a linen im- 


porter, provided 
‘in his will for 
various Christian 


») and Jewish chari- 
table causes. 
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This I Believe 


By Robert I. Kahn 


I believe in God. I believe that 
man is created in God’s image, and 
endowed with moral freedom and 
with immortality. I believe that 
God hears man’s voice in prayer, 
and I believe that man_ hears 
God’s voice echoing through the 
Bible, the words of religious 
leaders, and his own soul. I be- 
lieve that all men are brothers and 
ought to act as such, and I believe 
that Israel is God’s priest people. 

I believe it on the levels of in- 
doctrination, inspiration, and _re- 
velation. 

For the most part, of course, I 
believe what I was taught to be- 
lieve by my parents, my religious 


school teachers and my _ rabbi. 
They taught it, I repeated it, 


learned it, accepted it. My faith 
was the faith of my fathers. 

It became more deeply my own 
faith by inspiration, by the vicari- 
ous experience of sharing the 
great religious moments of others, 
in those moments when my heart 
responded to the exaltation of 
others. In this, I was not merely 
repeating a catechism, but shared 
the experiences upon which the 
catechism was built. I stood with 
Moses at the burning bush and 
heard the call; I stood with Isaiah 
in the Temple and sensed that the 
whole earth was full of His glory; 
I shed tears with Jeremiah, re- 
peated the v’ohavto with Akiba. I 
heard a sermon by Rabbi James 
Heller on the new astronomy and 
God, and walked home with my 
head in the stars. All of these ex- 
periences inspired me, added emo- 
tional overtones to the hymns my 
mother taught me, and reinforced 
the faith of my fathers. 

It became my own faith by first- 
hand experience. There have been 
moments in my life when | felt 





Rabbi Kahn serves Temple Emanu- 
El, Houston, Tex. 


that God spoke to me, not through 


my parents and teachers, nor 
through the inspired words of 


others, but to my heart and my 
soul. 

He spoke to me in the valley of 
the shadow. Fifteen years ago, a 
young mother in our congregation 
died. She died an hour after per- 
forming a wonderful mitzvah, mak- 
ing a wedding for a refugee couple 
in her home. She left a fine hus- 
band, four young children. I had 
seen death before, even of chil- 
dren, but never had my faith been 
so shaken. But one night after 
months of spiritual misery, I 
heard God’s answer. It was some- 
thing like when my mother used to 
put a cold towel on my forehead. 
The fever of doubt was all gone. 
What I felt I heard God say at 
that moment was this: There is no 
necessary relationship between 
good behavior and life’s rewards. 
There may be a tendency that way, 
those who honor their father and 
mother tend to live longer, those 
who live by the sword tend to die 
by violence, but it is not invari- 
able and it must not be promised 
nor expected. The rewards of the 
spirit are spiritual. We cannot lay 
demands on God. The moral uni- 
verse is not constructed like a free 
enterprise economy. God is no 
businessman. The reward of ethi- 
cal living is ethical living — no 
more. And to expect more is to 
embitter our spirits and lose the 
only reward we do receive. This I 
believe. 

God spoke to me during a lec- 
ture on physiology. In a more tra- 
ditional age, I might begin this 
experience by saying: And the 
Lord called and said, “Kahn, what 
do you see?” And I said, “Lord, 
I see a chicken bone.” I did. In 
a chicken bone I suddenly glimpsed 
the telos, the purpose of God 
at work in life. It was during 
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a lecture on cell growth at the 
University of Texas Medical 
School. The lecturer stated that at 
certain stages of embryonic growth, 
the cells become differentiated and 
take on certain fixed functions. 

By way of example, he showed 
us a moving picture (the speed of 
the shutter was adjusted to show 
several hours and days of growth 
in just a few moments) of a few 
cells removed from a chick embryo 
at that point at which the thigh 
bone was later to develop. These 
cells were placed by themselves in 
a saucer and surrounded in a nutri- 
ent solution. And there, before our 
eyes, those cells began to grow, 
and what had been a soft inchoate 
mass grew into a thigh bone, even 
with the knobs and articulations at 
the end to fit into bones that were 
not there! 


God’s Plan 

And suddenly my heart caught 
fire. This is God’s work and God’s 
plan. In man, likewise, he has 
planted the germ cells of tomor- 
rows world, the dream of a fel- 
lowship which must come true. 

I recalled, in that moment, what 
the scientists say about the origins 
of life, of how on a prehistoric 
seashore a bit of slime became 
quick with life, and then began to 
grow and evolve into hundreds of 
families, millions of species. Was 
it all the result of accident, a sort 
of random groping of the life 
process, rather as though a million 
monkeys were set to playing on a 
million pianos until finally, by the 
laws of chance, there would be 
heard the notes of the “Moonlight 
Sonata”? That night I could hear 
God’s voice as He leaned over that 
bit of primal protoplasm which He 
had created and said to it, “Grow, 
evolve, develop, for I have in mind 
a creature in My image, gifted 
with vision, imagination, free will, 
who shall build a heaven on earth.” 
Yes, this I believe, that even as the 
cells of the chick embryo removed 
from their fellows still continued 
to fulfill their destiny, so man, en- 
dowed with a vision of perfection 
will strive upward. “My word 
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which I have put in thy mouth 
shall not depart from thee, nor 
from thy children, nor from thy 
children’s children. . .” 

God spoke to me out of the skies 
of West Texas. Just last summer, 
away from the city lights that dim 
God’s luminaries, I looked up in- 
to skies of deep velvet sprinkled 
with diamonds. At first I was the 
amateur astronomer. There was the 
Big Dipper, and there, right where 
it should be, the North Star and 
Cassiopeia’s Chair, and the Milky 
Way, the galaxy of which our solar 
system is a part, and through it 
the glow of stars and star systems 
of other galaxies so far away that 
if one of them burned out while 
I was watching it, my _ grand- 
children would still be seeing its 
light. And then suddenly, as the 
immensities of distance began to 
penetrate, I felt a chill of loneliness 
steal over me. What were all lives 
in the face of these light years? 
How could we matter to the *Cre- 
ator of this universe? How could 
He be concerned with this puny 
creature, on a lightless planet, in 
a little solar system in a distant 
corner of a vast universe? Some- 
one said it long ago: Adonoy mah 
odom? “O Lord, what is man?” 


Man Can Choose 


What is man? And I looked at 
my own hand there in the starlight, 
just as complicated in its way as 
the stars in theirs, blood, muscles, 
bone, pores—but more, more. If 
something in my heart said hate, 
it could become a weapon to kill, 
and if something said love, it could 
reach out to caress. 

This is unlike all other created 
things. The stars have no choice, 
they execute their quadrilles by the 
laws of gravity. And animals have 
no freedom, their choices are built 
into their instincts. The tiger pur- 
sues, the lamb flees. But man, man 
may choose. He may rend and tear 
like a tiger, he may walk in green 
pastures. And it is this capacity of 
choice, this moral freedom, which 
makes him the image of God, the 
child of God, and gives him the 
capacity to break God’s heart. 








Then, suddenly, I thought of 
man, not as a son, but as a father, 
as the Father. For | am a father. |, 
too, try to teach my children to 
walk in the paths of righteousness. 
But I cannot force them. They are 
free and in their freedom they can 
break my heart. 

And then I could hear God say. 
ing to His children, “I have shown 
you the way. I have given you 
everything, minds to perceive 
truth, eyes that can love beauty, a 
will that can say no to the wildest 
passions of the animal, yet you 
squander My gifts and ignore My 
words, and turn on each other and 
rend each other with words and 
fists and bombs.” 

Tears began to flow down my 
face, down His face, as it were, and 
I felt the broken heart of the Al-§[n an 
mighty, like a mother whose child § severa 
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has been sent to prison, or a father J five m 
whose son has cursed him. rabbis 
Yet He still loves His children, | New 
even as | love mine and you§manA 
love yours with a fierce love no § Gener: 
matter what they do. And He calls §Machl 
out to His children, in angry love J Chief 
and loving anger, “Adam, where J of Pen 
art thou? Cain, where is_ thy Jof Ret 
brother? Ephraim, how shall | J phia. 
bear thee?” Return, O Israel! Ameri 

Yes, it was that night which il-] The § 
luminated the concept which above ] Attorr 
all others gives meaning to life Ja pro 
and purpose to striving and a sense § Beth | 
that we are not alone, that God is J Kram 
more than First Cause, more than ] Texas 
the Rambam’s negative attributes. | Temp! 
more than a power greater than 





self making for salvation, but a 
Father, truly our Father in heaven. 

I believe that God is our Creator, 
our Father, our Friend. I believe 
that He calls to us constantly if we 
would but hear His voice. I believe 
that our moral freedom is our 
glory, and that our use of that 
freedom is our challenge. I believe 
that God has put within us a dream 
of perfection which will not let us 
go. I believe that we of the Jewish 
faith, who have for the longest time 
recognized Him as our Father. 
have the obligation to teach the 
world His truths. 

This I believe. MA‘ 
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RABBI WOLK AND CONGRESSMAN KLEIN 


MORE PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
AND THEIR RABBIS 


In an earlier issue (January, 1955), we featured 
several public officials and their rabbis. Here are 
five more leaders in government pictured with their 
rabbis. Rabbi Samuel J. B. Wolk, East End Temple. 
New York City, greets his congregant, Congress- 
man Arthur Klein. The visitor in New York Attorney 
General Jacob K. Javits’ office is Rabbi Meyer 
Machlis, Temple of the Covenant, New York City. 
Chief Justice Horace Stern of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania visits with Rabbi Bertram W. Korn, 
of Reform Congregation Keneseth Israel, Philadel- 
phia. Justice Stern, long a national leader of 
American Reform Judaism, recently wrote a book, 
The Spiritual Values of Life. Herbert B. Cohen, 
Attorney General of Pennsylvania, has long been 
a prominent member and legal adviser of Temple 
Beth Israel, whose spiritual leader is Rabbi Marcus 
Kramer. Samuel Glosserman is Mayor of Lockhart. 
Texas, pictured here with Rabbi David Jacobson, 
Temple Beth Israel, San Antonio. 


ee” 


MAYOR GLOSSERMAN AND RABBI JACOBSON 
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CHIEF JUSTICE STERN AND RAB 


BI KORN 


RABBI KRAMER AND ATTORNEY GENERAL COHEN 
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Combined Campaign 
Names New Leaders 


The Combined Campaign, which 
has raised larger amounts in each 
of the past six years to meet the 
annual maintenance needs of the 
Union and the College-Institute, 
will get underway for 1955-56 be- 
fore the High Holy Days under 
the guidance of the most impres- 
sive national leadership. 

Benjamin H. Swig, of San Fran- 
cisco, one of the American Jewish 
community’s most eloquent spokes- 
men, has accepted the General 
Chairmanship of the Combined 
Campaign, succeeding Dr. Samuel 
S. Hollender, of Chicago, who is 
stepping down after six years of 
leadership which resulted in an 
increase in annual maintenance 
revenue for the Union and the 
College-Institute from $732,000 to 
$1,530,000. Dr. Hollender, who 
was feted at a dinner in Chicago 
attended by more than 1,200 per- 
sons last May, will continue to play 
an active leadership role in the 
campaign. 

Mr. Swig, who holds key posts 
in the United Jewish Appeal and 
other national philanthropic and 
communal undertakings, was a na- 
tional vice-chairman of the Com- 
bined Campaign last year. He will 





Irving S, Schneider 
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DR. HOLLENDER (right) receives inscribed Kiddush cup from Rabbi 


Jonah B. Wise, of New York, at 


mammoth Chicago dinner, at which 


the outgoing Combined Campaign chairman was acclaimed as Reform’s 


*“Man of the Year.” 


be remembered by all who at- 
tended the Union Biennial in Los 
Angeles last February for his dy- 
namic leadership, together with 
A. B. Polinsky, of Duluth, Minn., 
and Philip N. Coleman, of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., co-chairmen of the Na- 
Cabinet, of a 
Campaign luncheon which _pro- 
duced more than $100,000 to liqui- 
date bank and other loans facing 
the national institutions of Reform 
Judaism. 

Announced at the same time 
of Irving S. 
Schneider to the post of national 
director of the Combined Cam- 
paign with full responsibility for 


tional Combined 


was the elevation 





the operation and direction of the 
campaign. Mr. Schneider who. 
prior to joining the Combined 
Campaign in 1949, was associated 
with the United Jewish Appeal, na- 
tionally and locally, and was a di 
rector of the Allied Jewish Appeal 
in Philadelphia, will assume th 
responsibilities relinquished _ by 
Isidor Coons, executive vice-chair- 
man of the campaign since 1949. 

Though giving up his former 
duties. Mr. Coons, who recently 
observed his 35th anniversary in 
national fund raising, will continue 
to participate in the Combined 
Campaign as a consultant and a 
national vice-chairman. 





Isidor Coons 
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SAMUEL HOLDHEIM: 


Advocate of Radical Reform 
by Karl Richter 


0. A HOT AUGUST DAY in 1860 a 
great number of people assembled in 
the Jewish cemetery of Berlin to bring 
Samuel Holdheim, first rabbi of the 
Reform congregation. to his last rest- 
ing place. He had died suddenly, at 
the age of fifty-four, and besides his 
family, friends, and the members of 
his congregation, many curious on- 
lookers were present. Abraham Geiger, 
great leader of German Reform Ju- 
daism, had come from Breslau to 
preach the eulogy, and his voice was 
shaking with deep emotion. 

In death, as so often during his 
stormy life, Holdheim had become the 
object of heated controversy. His con- 
gregation had asked for permission to 
have him buried in the first row of 
graves, traditionally reserved for the 
rabbis of the community. The Ortho- 
dox rabbi had readily given his con- 
sent, with the explanation that death 
ends all conflicts. but Michael Sachs, 
a Conservative rabbi denounced the 
decision from his pulpit and went so 
far as to offer his resignation. By an 
ironic twist of fate. Sachs was buried 
Holdheim four 


very close to 


later. 


years 


Enemy or Friend? 


Who was this 
lame the emotions of his contempo- 


man who could in- 
caries to such fever pitch? Heinrich 
Graetz thundered from Breslau, “Since 
Paul of Judaism has _ not 
known such an 
who shook the 
very foundations.” The famous histo- 


Tarsus, 
enemy in its midst 
whole edifice to its 
rian, often most intemperate in his 
judgment, accused Holdheim of hav- 
ing perverted Judaism by trying “to 
turn it into a German-Jewish church.” 
Holdheim’s close friend. Rabbi David 
Einhorn of Baltimore, wrote a touch- 
ing obituary in his magazine, Sinai, 
calling him, “the high priest of Jewish 





Rabbi Richter serves Temple Sinai, Michi- 
gan City, Ind. 
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theological science” and “a lion in the 
struggle for light and truth.” 
Almost a century has passed, and 
we are able to look with calmer eyes 
upon the troubled sea of past reli- 
gious controversy. Samuel Holdheim. 
neither a destroyer nor a savior, was 
one of the most uncompromising theo- 
reticians of Reform Judaism. 


Chief Ideas 


\ native of the province of Posen. 
birthplace of famous rabbis 
(among them Graetz and Leo Baeck). 


Holdheim was steeped in Talmudic 


many 


scholarship. In his books. particularly 
his chief work, The Autonomy of the 
Rabbis and the Principles of Jewish 
Varriage, Holdheim cuts like a sur- 
geon through the organism of Jewish 
tradition and communal life. He sees 
in the and 
religious elements the chief impedi- 


combination of national 
ment to the progress of Judaism. Rit- 
ual laws and ceremonies are to him 
parts of a political structure which 
has no place in the modern world. 
The Jew of the nineteenth century 
is no longer answerable to the laws 
and restrictions of Talmudic Judaism. 
Allegiance to Jewish civil law is an 
anachronism. In all civil matters the 
law of the state must be supreme. 
Judaism will bloom again as a “reli- 
The rabbis 


have lost their function as judges and 


gious confession.” who 
interpreters of Talmudic law will ec- 
quire new dignity as ministers of re- 
ligion. In shedding all its time-worn 
national elements, the pristine beauty 
glory of the Mosaic faith will 
emerge, for the benefit of all humanity. 

These are briefly some of Hold- 
chief ideas. His program of 
practical reform is based upon ‘them. 


and 


heim’s 


He advocates the use of the vernacular 
in public worship readings 
from the Torah) and the elimination 
of all sacrificial and Messianic prayers, 
approves the transfer of Sabbath ob- 
servance to Sunday (because he sees 


(except 



















































Holdheim as a Young Man 


no sense in the hallowing of a day 
on which most modern Jews have to 
work), and rejects the dietary laws. 

When the Berlin “Reform Society” 
looked for a rabbinic leader in 1847, 
it was natural that the choice should 
fall on Holdheim. For the last thirteen 
vears of his life he was finally able to 
put many of his theories into practice. 
toneliness and isolation were the 
price he had to pay. and contempt and 
vilification were his reward. The Re- 
form Congregation of Berlin remained 
the most radical on the continent. It 
was in American Reform congrega- 
tions that Holdheim’s 
found their ultimate continuation and 


some of ideas 


modification. 
Holdheim 


child of his age. He saw in the shed- 


must be judged as a 
ding of the national garb of Judaism 
the condition for full civil emancipa- 
tion as well as the possibility of a 
religious renaissance. Like so many of 
his contemporaries he was hopeful 
that through a divorce of “religious” 
from “political” elements, through a 
complete separation of Church and 
State, religion would be freed for its 
essential function in the education of 
humanity. Inspired by the democratic 
revolution of 1848. many Jewish lead- 
that 
the advent of a Messianic era of free- 


ers believed they would witness 
dom and world brotherhood, and that 
universal Judaism could be made one 
of its strongest instruments. 
Political Zionism still 
half a century and to 
heim’s generation 
not only the desire to return to Zion, 
but also the theological belief in a 


nearly 
Hold- 


“Palestinism” meant 


wads 


away. 


personal Messiah and the restitution 
of the Temple with its priesthood and 
sacrifices. 
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Faults and Virtues 


Samuel Holdheim misread much of 
Jewish history. He underestimated the 
importance of the social, cultural and 
emotional elements of tradition and 
trusted too much in the power of logi- 
cal abstraction. Fortunately he was 
spared the sobering effect of our own 
Hitlerized experience. But, despite his 
limitations, he maintained a fervent 
faith in the destiny of Judaism, and 
in his sermons we discover passages of 
surpassing power and beauty. Some- 
times we find his soul enthralled by 
the very tradition which his analytical 
mind had so often dissected. 

Through his ministry he kept the 
wavering elements of the Berlin com- 
munity within the fold of Judaism, at 


a time when many Jewish intellectuals | 


still believed with Heine that “baptism 
was the ticket of admission to Euro- 
pean civilization.” Even Graetz admits 
that under Holdheim’s leadership, 
“the Reform party had completely 
overcome its inclination toward Chris- 
tianity,” and that “of its constituents. 
who number one thousand souls, not 
one member nor any of their children 
joined the Christian church.” 

Samuel Holdheim, brilliant, uncom- 
promising, courageous, lonely, and 
embattled, remains one of the most 
intriguing personalities of early Re- 
form Judaism. 
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Why I Became A Jew 


By Richard B. Schellhaas 


I approach this subject with a 
deep sense of humility. Although | 
am full of fervor for my new re- 
ligion, so typical of the convert, | 
do not wish to present the subject 
in the manner of an evangelist like 
Billy Graham. I did not come to 
the altar on my knees in an emo- 
tional frenzy, asking to be saved. 
I came to Judaism with an inquisi- 
tive mind asking for rational an- 
swers. Neither do I want to present 
the subject in the maudlin manner 
of a True Confession story. 

“Well,” you ask, “why did you 
embrace Judaism?” 

I was raised in a family which 
had no formal religion. When I 
was married, it served to drive me 
even further away from a faithy I 
married a Jewish girl and we re- 
garded religion as a potential “bone 
of contention.” The birth of our 
son seemed to separate us even 
further from any kind of religion 
because we felt that, if either forced 
his religion on our son, it would 
alienate the other. We were going 
to be “smart young people” and let 
our son study all religions and 
then choose the one he wanted. 

About two years ago, I began to 
feel a very deep need for God. | 
had troubles and worries. and I 
knew that other people had found 
solace by taking their worries to 
God. But how to do it? I had never 
been taught how to approach God. 
I knew no ritual. My son, instead 
of becoming a prodigy and read- 
ing theological books to pick a 
faith, was reading comic books 
and rapidly becoming a first-class 
heathen. I decided that I must 
choose some religion to satisfy my 
own needs and one in which to 
guide my son. But, which religion? 

I had encountered some of the 


Mr. Schellhaas. converted to Juda- 
ism by Rabbi Ariel L. Goldburg, is 
now a member of Congregation Beth 


Ahabah, Richmond, Va. 


major religions during my Army 
career. | rejected Buddhism and 
Confucianism, because while they 
are extremely ethical and _philo- 
sophical, I felt | would be uncom- 
fortable with them in the Occident. 
Besides, both Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism condone the worship of 
idols, which I did not like. 

How about Christianity? 

I gave the two major groups. 
Catholicism and _ Protestantism, 
some thought, but there are two 
basic doctrines in Christianity 
which | could not accept. One is 
the concept of original sin. I can- 
not believe that a chubby, gur- 
gling, rosy-cheeked baby, a miracle 
of God’s handiwork, comes into 
this world with sin charged against 
it at birth. The other concept is 
that this baby can never hope to 
expiate this sin, no matter how 
exemplary its life, except through 
intercession. God created me, and 
I felt no need for middlemen. 


A Human Religion 


I thought about Judaism. When 
I spoke to the rabbi, he informed 
me immediately that it was not 
easy to be a Jew. Then he let me 
think my way through Judaism. 
He didn’t say I was doomed if | 
didn’t accept his faith. He was 
patient, helpful, and never made 
me feel that I was obligated to ac- 
cept Judaism after I had com- 
pleted my studies. I liked this lack 
of compulsion and it was one of 
the factors which prompted me to 
embrace Judaism. Judaism is a 
human religion. It does not hesitate 
to admit that its Patriarchs had 
faults. No attempt is made to 
deifv heroes like Moses, Jacob, or 
David. Rather, the Bible seems to 
say that people can improve no 
matter how faulty they are. | 
liked what I heard about the Tal- 
mud. Ideas are discussed and dis- 
senting opinions are set down right 
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alongside of the opinions of the 
majority. | admired this honesty, 
the religion’s unwillingness to make 
me believe with blind devotion. 

I also like Judaism’s stress on 
culture. Indeed, one can advance a 
very convincing argument that 
Judaism almost alone kept alive 
the sparks of learning during the 
so-called Dark Ages. Judaism even 
progressed during this 
while most of the world receded. 
The heritage of culture that is 
Judaism’s appealed to me. 


period 


The Jewish God 


Perhaps the main reason for my 
embracing Judaism is its reason- 
able concept of God. He is One and 
to be a Jew is to regard the human 
family as one. I, therefore, em- 
braced Judaism gladly, not with 
fanaticism or in an evangelistic 
mood which might wear off after 
the newness had gone, but rather 
with a solemn realization that at 
last I had found an approach to 
life that would give me satisfaction. 

Well, now that I have accepted 
Judaism, do I feel any different, 
have I gained anything? Yes. 


Peace of Mind 


Troubles and worries have not 
lessened. Before, I knew I should 
ask God for help, but now I recall 
a phrase from a psalm, or I pick 
up my prayer book and read some- 


You 


know, to use 


thing encouraging from it. 
are allowed, you 
your prayer book even when you 
are not in temple. I 
strength and vigor to conquer the 
source of my troubles. I have 
found that God does not miracu- 
lously erase your worries, but He 
does renew your spirit so that you 
can combat them more effectively. 


get new 


Reason for Living 

Our little family used to wander 
aimlessly in life, I cannot say 
through life, because “through” 
denotes progress. Now we have a 
goal. I know that I shall pass into 
oblivion in the minds of the living 
within the next two generations, 
but I can see, God willing, whole 
future generations of my descend- 
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THE PRESIDENT 
DEDICATES A TEMPLE 
President Eisenhower was princi- 
pal speaker at Friday night service 
at which Washington Hebrew Con- 
eregation was dedicated. 

Before service, Rabbi Norman 
Gerstenfeld showed the president 
ceremonial object (right). Inter- 
ested onlookers at history-making 
event were (from left): Judge Mil- 
ton S. Kronheim, Jr., president of 
the congregation; Barney Balaban, 
co-chairman of a national commit- 
tee of friends of the Washington 












temple; and Dr. Maurice N. Eisen- 
drath, who brought greetings on 


behalf of UAHC, 





ants, all endowed with the rich 
heritage and culture of the Jewish 
faith and way of life as a result 
of my conversion to Judaism. 


Happy Home Life 


You know the old saying, “The 
family that prays together stays 
together.” Judaism is the highest 
type of family religion to be found 
on this earth. We in our family 
have really learned to welcome the 
Sabbath Bride. Our table is festive, 


candles are lighted, and when 
prayers are finished, there is a 


warm glow which pervades our 


home. You can sense God’s pres- 
as a result of it, 
we have become a closely knit unit 


ence there and 


welded together with bonds of love. 
Attendance at services has a pri- 
ority for us on Friday nights. 

Judaism has given me a whole 
new inexhaustible field to study, 
an avocation which | enjoy. It has 
enabled me to participate in temple 
life and it has given me a host of 
wonderful friends, whom I have 
met at temple. 

I take great pride in being a Jew 
and hope to prove worthy of my 
acquired legacy. 
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Pity The Poor Temple 


By Joseph Rosenfeld 


I am a temple cantor and here is 
what I dreamed. I had apparently 
passed on and was standing before 
the heavenly judgment seat. A 
voice said, “Let the life and work 
of this cantor be set forth so that 
a just disposition of his case may 
be made.” 

The first witness arose and thun- 
dered, “This cantor forgot he was 
in a Reform temple and used too 
much Hebrew.” And then, antiph- 
onally, another form cried out, 
“No! No! The trouble with this 
cantor was that he didn’t use 
enough Hebrew.” 

A voice, whose owner I remem- 
bered as an accomplished shower 
baritone said, “I remember him. 
He monopolized the singing. Never 
encouraged congregational sing- 
ing, as they do in churches.” 
Then the retort: “He allowed too 
much congregational singing. The 
worship mood was always de- 
stroyed by teh discordant brays of 
my neighbors in temple. The can- 
tor should have known better!” 

A traditionalist spoke up, “I 
couldn’t stand all that new music 
he introduced. The old, familiar 
melodies were wonderful. Then he 
had to come along with those 
strange melodies! Bah!” There 
was a reply, “Every week he 
droned the same old songs! The 
temple architecture was so mod- 
ern; why couldn’t the music be 
a bit fresher?” 

Another voice spoke up, “The 
day he changed the melody of the 
Kiddush I resigned.” 

Mr. Rosenfeld is cantor and Reli- 
gious Education Director at Balti- 
more Hebrew Congregation, Balti- 


more, Md. 
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A former president of the con- 
gregation, said, “My chief com- 
plaint against the cantor was that 
he would often lengthen the serv- 
ice by injecting extra numbers. 
This would make me restless, and 
once, on account of him, I missed 
Ed Murrow.” 

Another witness “The 
cantor always rushed through the 
service too fast.” Some loud voices 
interrupted, “Too much music!” 

“Too little music!” “The mu- 
sic didn’t have that Jewish flavor.” 

“It was too Jewish—all that 
minor key stuff!” 

A youngster complained, “The 
music at the children’s 
was for grown-ups. Too boring!” 

A post-confirmand, with graying 
hair, retorted, “All that juvenile 
music was maddening.” 

A parent spoke up, “I liked to 
hear the Bar Mitzvah blessings 
chanted.” 

But another said, “I hated to 
hear the blessings chanted. . .” 

Then a_ melodious feminine 
voice criticized, “The cantor dis- 
criminated too much in the temple 
functions he attended, in the re- 
ceptions he went to. He should 
have gone to more of them.” 

An old friend defended me, “I 
shall never know how the cantor 
found the time and the strength to 
attend all the affairs he did.” 

At last, the evidence was com- 
plete. There was silence as, trem- 
bling, I waited for the final judg- 


stated, 


services 


ment. 

The next words were those of 
the Supreme Arbiter, “My son, 
Reb Yosef ben Shmuel. rest as- 
through 


sured that the ordeal 


which you have just passed has not 


Cantor! 


been unique for cantors. 

“You have finished your earthly 
course and have been gathered to 
your eternal home. You have 
served your congregation well. By 
all accounts you have left the 
temple in no worse shape than it 
was when you came. The words of 
the prayer book received an added 
dimension from your having em- 
bellished them with song. 

“More important, however, Reb 
Yosef, is the fact that in your work, 
you sought to help lead your 
people in worship, to infuse color, 
pageantry, and drama into the re- 
ligious experiences of your breth- 
ren, and to aid your rabbi in 
spreading the joy of Jewishness. 

“Therefore, you may now enter 
and forever reside in Cantor’s 
Heaven. 

“Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
and be ye lifted up, ye everlasting 
doors, that yet another cantor may 
come in!” 

And as the heavenly 
opened to admit me, I awoke, 


CHUCKLES 


Rabbi Morton J. Cohn, of San 
Diego’s Temple Beth Israel defines 
a temple president as a man who 
walks around all day with a wor- 
ried look on his rabbi’s face. 
Title of the official publication of 
the Men’s Club of Community Syn- 
agogue, Port Washington, N. Y.: 
“Ah Men.” 

Rabbi Ely E. Pilchik, of Temple 
B’nai Jeshurun, Newark, N. J., 
tells of the lady who refers to 
matso ball soup as “Chicken Soup 
on the Rocks.” 
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An Ope" Letter 
| DEAR s]STERHOOD MEMBER: 
NFTS approaches the New Year of 5716, the season of soul-searching and thanksgivine: with 
’ qa sense of satisfaction and gratitude. In retrospec!> the past year has been rich in accomplishments 
F and the program and projects of Si terhood have continued to develop and flourish. However, We 
must not look backu ard but forward. At this hod season, May we rededicate ourselves 10 the 
f sisterhood and through our co nbined efforts to the crowth Reform Judaism. 
ibi hen at the Los {Angeles Biennial Convention, we adoptes 
In reality. this 1s th responsibility, the mora 
r not just a neces 


gtrengthentns 0 
NFTS assumed qa new 
the YES Fund—Y outh, Education, 
obligation of every loca 
forward, but a mov 
It is regrettable that NFTS has not b 
this desirable, 


over 100,000 not only is 
f our size and sls : 
,d to be of servic 
annual contribution to the 


duct an 
Sisterl ‘ primarily 
se must inue to make 
eligion, the nowly-established student aid pré 
of outright Sisterhoo scholarships: Simultaneo" to un- 
, YES Fund, the developmen! of the sisterhood program. In the past, 
wnt body, Me Union 9 ican Hebrew Congregations. we actu- 
1 our own PTS admins more iW return. We should 
penden gelf-supporting> and also to make an an- 
for the 


Union, earmarking these 


endorsed 
develop™ ent 
years. 


you 
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$2.00 per member Pet 
NFTS.) The YES 
Your whole- 
service to 
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on of 
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contributions. 


refold projects : 
sisterhood for the 
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, from per annua 
iongrams or by cash 
ler to pul this thré 

to every 


t throus 
+, necessary in orae 
is 1 challenge 
each sisterhood r 


gram. 
Every local sisterhood is aske 
year [0 the sand. (This is 4 


Fund quota can be me 


d cooperation 
eso 


hearted support a 

Youth, Education, and sisterhood, i fi 

New Year! May we see this plan brought ¢0 fruition, and may 

its share of this responsibility: 

Ours 1s dedicated cause, and at this holy season, it is MY fervent hope and prayer that 

our 517 affiliated sisterhoods will reconsecrate themselves to the continuancs of our sisterhood 
program and to the achievere™ of the YES Fund. May the coming year be one of spiritual en- 

accomplishment- May we grow from strength to strength My personal greetings to 
EIMER 


rent and 
Year! 
Cordially, 
HELEN M. Dats 
4 EIMER ) 


richn 
Huco DALS 


all for 4 Happy New 
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“And the Eyes of the Blind Shall See” 


Tue beginning of the New Year is 
the traditional season for Jews to 
evaluate the occurrences of the past 
year and to give thanks. One of our 
greatest blessings, and one which we 
rarely think of, is the gift of sight. 
Now, as we enter a New Year, is the 
time to show our gratitude for this 
great gift that has been bestowed upon 
us by resolving to devote some of our 
time to making just a little bit brighter 
the lives of those who must spend 
their days in darkness. 

Under the auspices of the Commit- 
tee on Jewish Literature for the Blind, 
Sisterhood members are engaged in a 
great humanitarian effort, assistance 
to the blind. This is a project in which 
every Sisterhood member can help, 
either through personal service or a 
contribution. 

The project was started almost 
twenty-five years ago, in January, 1931, 
when the delegates of the National 
Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, in 
convention assembled, listened to the 
plea of Rabbi Michael Aaronsohn to 
help fill the need of the Jewish blind 
for religious and cultural literature in 
Braille. His appeal was all the more 
dramatic because Rabbi Aaronsohn 
himself is blind, having lost his sight 
during the First World War. In answer 
to his plea, the Jewish Braille Insti- 
tute of America, Inc., was established 
with NFTS as the patron body. 

The ensuing years have been fruit- 
ful ones. The Jewish Braille Institute 
has been increasing its services to the 
community, giving “spiritual and cul- 
tural sustenance” not only to the Jew- 
ish but to the non-Jewish blind as well. 
The Jewish Braille Review, which is 
published by the Institute, is a literary 
venture unique in the history of the 
Jewish blind, making available to 
them the best in current Jewish litera- 
ture and thought. The real significance 
of this venture may be assessed from 
the following letter from a reader: 

“Although I am a ‘Gentile,’ the 
Jewish Braille Review gives me much 
pleasure and has greatly widened my 
mental horizon. Two of my fellow 
patients are Jews and have lost their 
sight as a result of old age. I read 
some of the articles from the JBR 
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to them; they cannot read Braille. It 
is a ‘red letter’ day for us when your 
magazine reaches this hospital. I am 
quite sure that your work is inspired 
from on high.” 

A children’s supplement was added 
to the Jewish Braille Review in 1935. 
How much this supplement has meant 
to its readers is evident in the follow- 
ing letter from a blind father: 

“Above all, you have earned my 
deepest gratitude for the Children’s 
Supplement. The Supplement has 
meant a lot to me, more for the 
psychological effect it has had on the 
relationship between my older son and 
myself than even for its literary value 
—high as that is. 

“You see, my son Gilbert, aged 
nine, while he thinks that his daddy is 
wonderful in many ways, has always 
felt cheated because his ‘Old Man’ 
had never been able to read to him 
the stories he likes best. 

“But now everything is changed. His 
daddy can read to him now from a 
regular book. A book filled with de- 
lightful stories, entrancing riddles, 
‘funny’ jokes and beautiful poems. He 
looks forward to the arrival of the 
Jewish Braille Review with as great 
eagerness as his father. 

“Up until now he has never fully 
understood the role that Braille plays 
in the lives of the blind, but now, 
Braille with its magic is an important 
part of the chain that links him closer 
to his daddy. 

“That is why you have earned the 
heartfelt thanks of one blind daddy 
whom it has helped to find a warmer 
place in the heart of the son he loves.” 

Sisterhoods can participate in bring- 
ing increased happiness to the blind 
by underwriting a specific issue of the 
review at a cost of $310.00. 

The year after the establishment of 
the Jewish Braille Review, the free 
Jewish Braille Library, the only one 
of its kind in the world, came into 
existence. The library now contains 
approximately 850 titles, over 90 per 
cent of which were transcribed by 
sighted Sisterhood members. Many 
Sisterhoods have set up groups to 
study Braille transcription and a 
considerable number of Sisterhood 


members are certified Braille writers, 

Sisterhood members are doing a 
truly outstanding job. The more than 
3,000 pages of the master copy of the 
Hebrew Braille Bible were transcribed 
by Mrs. Harry Cole, Euclid Avenue 
Temple Sisterhood, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. Harry Lowenstein, East Orange, 
N. J., National Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Jewish Literature for the 
Blind, has more than 1,000 Brailled 
pages to her credit. The Braillists of 
the Sisterhood of Temple Israel, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., have prepared the 
first multiple edition of both volumes 
of the Union Prayerbook. Copies of 
this Braille prayer book are sent to 
any blind person requesting them as 
the gift of the Jewish Braille Institute 
of America, Inc. The Euclid Avenue 
Temple Sisterhood and the Temple 
Women’s Association, both in Cleve- 
land, have together transcribed close 
to twenty books in one year for the 
Jewish Braille Institute. Some Sister- 
hoods maintain their own _binderies 
where volunteers shellac and_ bind 
Brailled books sent to them from all 
over the United States. 

The books in the Jewish Braille 
Library of the Institute range from 
Jewish fiction to serious works on 
religious subjects. The selection of 
books is religiously, culturally and in- 
tellectually eclectic. Because the num- 
ber of blinded children is increasing. 
greater stress is being placed on the 
preparation of children’s books in 
Braille. 

The books in the Jewish Braille 
Library may be borrowed by blind 
persons—both Jewish and non-Jewish 
—from all over the world. There is 
no charge whatsoever for the use of 
this material. 

One of the most satisfying services 
offered by the Jewish Braille Institute 
of America is the preparation of Jew- 
ish blind children for Bar Mitzvah. 
The Institute teaches these children 
Hebrew Braille and Sisterhood mem- 
bers transcribe into Braille the books 
required by them so that they may 
attend the synagogue of their choice 
and receive a religious education to- 
gether with their sighted friends. 

Some Sisterhoods have also under- 
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taken the preparation of Soundscriber 
and Talking Books. One of the newest 
projects of the Jewish Braille Institute 
is the recording of Yiddish classics. 
How great a boon this project will be 
to the Yiddish-speaking blind, most 
of whom are too old to learn Braille, 
can be gathered from the following 
letter: “At my request you were kind 
enough to send my Dad your Yiddish 
talking book, Tevye, the Dairyman. 

“T listened to Pop rapturously detail 
the story for me. ‘He told me how 
it took him ‘home’ and how real the 
narrator was. I cannot tell you—there 
are not enough words—how much 
Pop enjoyed this book by Sholom 
\leichem. 

“I can only hope it will give the 
same joy to other Jews who have lost 
their sight.” 

Funds contributed by Sisterhood 
members to NFTS for the blind have 
been divided between the Jewish 
Braille Institute of America and the 
Palestine Lighthouse’s Committee on 
European Jewish Blind Survivors. 
This Committee provides additional 
food and equipment for occupational 
therapy and group activities for Euro- 
pean blind survivors of the Nazi holo- 
caust. 

In addition to their activities on be- 
half of the Jewish Braille Institute of 
America and the Palestine Light- 
1ouse’s Committee on European Jew- 
ish Blind Survivors, some Sisterhoods 
have been active in their communities 
in projects for helping the blind that 
are interfaith in character. The 
Vine Street Temple Sisterhood, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., for example, has recorded 
textbooks for use by the students in 
the sight-saving class in one of the 
public schools. The Sisterhood of 
Temple Beth El, Daytona Beach, Fla., 
transcribes_ children’s books into 
Braille. The Sisterhood of Temple 
Beth Zion, Buffalo, N. Y., gives 
monthly parties for the blind of the 
Buffalo State Hospital and provides 
two awards for graduates of the 
Batavia School for the Blind. 


Because greater numbers of prema- 
ture babies, many of whom are blind, 
survive, the number of blind children 
who will need books in Braille is 
increasing. Likewise, the increased 
life span means that degenerative 
blindness is also on the increase. The 
services which Sisterhood members 
offer in this field are, therefore, of 
ever-greater importance. 
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(anovE) Children in a sight-saving class in Nashville, Tenn., use 
talking books prepared by members of the Sisterhood of the Vine 
Street Temple. 


(BELow) Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt with Mrs. Louis J. Bieber, presi- 
dent of the Jewish Braille Institute of America Inc. (left) and 
Mrs. Joel M. Lieberman, New York City (right), who is trans- 
scribing into Braille Mrs. Roosevelt’s latest book, India and the 
Awakening East, which will be presented to the library of the 
Jewish Braille Institute of America. Mrs. Lieberman is a_ past 
president of East End Temple Sisterhood in New York City. 





(seELow) The preparation of holiday greeting cards for the sightless 
is an interfaith project of the beginners’ class in Braille at Temple 
Beth El, Daytona Beach, Fla. Mr. Frank Jones of New Smyrna 
Beach demonstrates the use of the slate and stylus while (left to 
right) Mrs. Winston Keith, Miss Irene Tucker and Mrs. J. Marshall 
Taxay observe. 
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Sisterhood 
Sponsors 
Retreat 


Tue nineteen members of Temple 
Beth Emet Sisterhood. Evanston, II- 
linois, who participated in the second 
Annual Retreat sponsored by that Sis- 
terhood, concluded that it had been 
a most satisfying spiritual experience. 
Such an intimate gathering for the 
purpose of studying and learning, they 
felt, gave them much insight into the 
real meaning of “living Judaism.” 

Rabbi David Polish, spiritual leader 
of Temple Beth Emet, opened the 
morning session with a brief orienta- 
tion. The program included a prayer 
service and reading of the Torah por- 
tion for the week. A study of the 
commentaries pertaining to that chap- 
ter of the Bible was followed by a 
spirited discussion which evoked chal- 
lenging questions. 

During the afternoon session, the 
practices of Reform Judaism were 
discussed and the responsibilities of 
the individual to herself, the syna- 
gogue, school, and community were 
delineated. This session was concluded 
with a reading from Jewish literature. 

Questions of personal and_ public 
ethics were during the 
evening session. The program ended 


discussed 


with the evening prayer service. 

The Retreat idea has proven itself 
to be a most successful project in the 
field of adult Jewish education. Ac- 
cording to Rabbi Eric Friedland, of 
Congregation Beth Am, Chicago, IIl., 
who has participated in many Re- 
treats, “it provides a medium through 
which we can confront ourselves and 
study our relationship to our fellow 
man and the community in which we 
live.” And further, it enables us “to 
study and learn some of the great and 
noble insights of our faith, our people 
and our literature.” 

The Commission on Synagogue Ac- 
tivities of the UAHC has published a 
manual, The Retreat Idea, by Rabbi 
Eric Friedland, which gives a de- 
tailed description of the preparations 
for and program of a Retreat. Those 
Sisterhoods wishing to follow the ex- 
ample of the Sisterhood of Temple 
Beth Emet will find that this pamphlet 
is a most helpful guide. It is available 
from the CoMMIssION ON SYNAGOGUE 
Activities, 838 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 21, N. Y., at a charge of 50¢. 
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Sisterhood Peace and World Relatio 


Group Enjoys Diversified Program 


Tue Community Self-Survey which 
took place in Baltimore, Md., between 
October, 1953, and June, 1954, 
the subject of a symposium at a meet- 
ting of the Peace and World Rela- 
tions group of the Sisterhood of the 
Baltimore Hebrew Congregation. This 
self-survey was motivated by the reali- 
zation that the community faced seri- 
ous problems, particularly with re- 
spect to minority groups. “A desire to 
build understanding and prevent in- 
. . led directly to a concern 


was 


“ 


cidents 
for decent housing, fair enforcement 
of laws, equal opportunities in em- 
ployment, education, recreation and 
public accommodations, and elimina- 
tion of discrimination because of color, 
creed, or minority group status.” The 
objective of the survey was to as- 
semble a “body of information before 
attempting to build positive programs 
for community strength.” 

Prominent community leaders par- 
ticipated in the symposium which was 
called “The Community’s Responsi- 


bility.” The meeting was timed to 
coincide with the beginning of the 
publication of a series of articles on 
the Community Self-Survey in the 
Baltimore Morning Sun and a telecast 
dealing with the Survey on a national 
program, “The Search.” 

In addition to this the 
group had a fruitful year of interesting 


meeting, 


and challenging discussions. At their 
first meeting, Mr. Henry E. Niles, 
former Deputy Director, U. S. Tech- 
nical Mission to India, his 
experience with the group. “Interest- 
ing Facts about Israel” were presented 


shared 


by Mr. Henry Goldstein and Mrs, 
Gustav Leibowitz. The final meeting 
featured Dr. Walter S. Koshi, Asso- 


ciate Professor of Chemistry at Johns 
Hopkins University, 
“Pezcetime Use of Atomic Energy.” 

Many talks illustrated and 
spirited discussion followed. Members 
felt that they gained much understand- 
ing of current issues and all look for- 


who spoke on 


were 


ward to the group's meetings this year. 





A distinguished panel participated in the discussion of the Baltimore Com- 
munity Self-Survey at a meeting of the Peace and World Relations Group of 
the Baltimore Hebrew Congregation’s Sisterhood. The panelists seated (left 
to right) are: Dr. Freeman Templeton, Executive Director of the Baltimore 
Urban League, Mrs. Henry E. Corner, Chairman of Social Welfare for the 
Community Self-Survey, Mr. Francis Jencks, Chairman of Housing for the 
Community Self-Survey and Miss Cushing Niles, Associate Director of the 
Citizen’s Housing and Planning Association. Standing is Mrs. Murray T 
Kaufman, chairman of the Sisterhood Discussion Group. 
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At New Orleans Nov. 3-6 


FTER TWO YEARS of careful plan- 
ning, arrangements are complete tor 
the XVIth Biennial Convention of 
Temple Brotherhoods, to be held No- 
vember 3-6 at the spacious Roosevelt 
Hotel in colorful New Orleans. 

An agenda includes 
seminars and 
signed to get to the core of the major 
brotherhood problems of program- 
ming, adult education and interfaith 
relations. The program is outlined on 


outstanding 


business meetings de- 


the next page. 

For the first time, 
will be addressed by a 
the United States. Harry 
will be the banquet speaker. 

A substantial fund for the 
tainment of out-of-town delegates is 
being raised by the three New Orleans 
brotherhoods. This makes possible a 
low registration fee of $30 for men 
and $20 for their wives, which covers 
a banquet, two cocktail parties, three 


the organization 
President of 
Truman 


enter- 


luncheons and a number of special 
events for ladies. There will be danc- 
ing under the stars in quaint patios, 
tours of the gay French quarter and 
dining in world famous restaurants. 
A well organized Local Convention 
Committee, co-chairmaned by NFTB 


TT 





FRENCH QUARTER 
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Board 


Temple Sinai Brotherhood; 


member George Marcuse, of 
Bernard 


I. Zoller, of Gates of Prayer Men’s 
Club, and Ira Kohn, of Touro Syna- 
gogue Men’s Club have been working 
on the local arrangements, coordin- 
ating its efforts with the National 
Convention and Conference Commit- 


chairmaned by Dr. Daniel J. 
of Baltimore. 

Forms for listing of delegates and 
official visitors have been sent to all 
brotherhood presidents and _ secre- 
taries. When these names are received, 
NFTB will send each a registration 
form, hotel reservation card and pro- 
gram information. 

Many brotherhoods plan to share 
registration or 
their 


te6, 
Schwartz. 


traveling expense of 

delegates. In addi- 
tion, and expenses 
actually paid by delegates or others 
with an official capacity at these meet- 
ings mey be deducted along with other 
deductible contributions on Federal 
income tax returns. 

Brotherhood leaders from all parts 
of the United States, and from Can- 
ada and Hawaii will be there, and a 
record attendance is likely. Early reg- 
istration is urged to facilitate the 
convention arrangements. 


convention 


traveling other 
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TENTATIVE CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Wednesday, Nov. 2 
2 - 9 p.m. Pre-Convention Registration 
and Reception 
6:30 p.m. Pre-Convention Board Dinner 
Meeting—Lakewood Country Club 
Thursday, Nov. 3 
9:00 a.m. Registration 
10:00 am. OPENING SESSION 
Assignment of Convention 
Committees 
Report of Executive Director 
Reports of Standing Committees 
12:30 p.m. LUNCHEON MEETING 
Greetings by Mayor 
Report of the President 
2:00 p.m. SEMINAR ON BROTHER- 
HOOD PROBLEMS 
Fellowship Builds Brotherhood 
Programming the Small Club 
Programming the Large Club 
p.m. (For Ladies) WALKING 
TOUR OF FRENCH QUARTER 
6:30 p.m. “GET ACQUAINTED” 
COCKTAIL PARTY— 
Court of Two Sisters 
9:00 pm. ON THE TOWN 
Friday, Nov. 4 
9:30 am. 2ND NFTB SESSION 
Election of Board 
Open Discussion 
12:15 p.m. JCS LUNCHEON MEETING 
Report of the Chancellor 
Speaker: The Rev. Dr. Guy M. 
Davis, Jr., Professor of Religion, 
Chapman College, Orange, Cal f. 
2:00 p.m. BOAT RIDE FOR LADIES 
2:00 p.m. SEMINAR ON JCS 
PROBLEMS 
How Chautauqua Can Bring Your 


2:00 





Men Closer Together 
How to Raise Club Quotas 
Opportunities on TV and Radio 

8:30 p.m. JOINT RELIGIOUS 
SERVICES 
Saturday, Nov. 5 

10:30 a.m. Religious Services 

Noon LUNCHEON MEETING FOR 
LIFE MEMBERS—Antoine’s 

2:30 p.m. SEMINAR ON ADULT 
EDUCATiON 
Memphis’ Adult Education Program 
Great Neck’s Bible Breakfasts 
Baltimore’s Week-end Institutes 

3:00 p.m. LADIES TEA 

6:00 p.m. Cocktail Hour 

7:00 p.m. BANQUET 
Premiere showing: 
Faith” 
Installation of Officers and Board 
Remarks by Newly Installed 
President 
Address: 
Dance 
Sunday, Nov. 6 

10:00 am. 3RD NFTB SESSION 
Reports of Committees 
Good and Welfare 

12:30 p.m. LUNCHEON MEETING 
Fein and Wartell Awards for 
Brotherhood Achievement 
Address: Dr. Maurice N. Eisendxath, 
President, UAHC 

2:00 p.m. NFTB BUSINESS SESSION 


(cont'd) 


“This Is Our 


Hon. Harry S. Truman 


Final Discussions 
4:00 p.m. Post-Convention Board 
Meeting 


7:00 p.m. Board Dinner 


to live by 


Worship 
with them 
this week 


NEW RIAL THEME—To remind American families of the value of regular 
attendance at their church or synagogue, this picture will be displayed on bill- 
boards and car cards throughout the country, starting in November. Full facili- 
ties of television, radio, newspapers and magazines also will be used to bring 
this annual message of Religion in American Life to the public. Once again, 
the National Federation of Temple Brotherhoods will issue a revised Temple 
Attendance Kit to help UAHC congregations to obtain maximum results from 


the RIAL advertising. 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


By Max E. Berkowitz 





T FREQUENTLY recurring intervals 
at local men’s club meetings, as well 
as at our biennial conventions, some 
new brotherhood members will voice 
the opinion that the name of our great 
national project, The Jewish Chau- 
tauqua Society, should be changed: 
that it is unwieldly, impractical and 
meaningless. Exactly the reverse is 
true; the name “Chautauqua” is dis- 
tinctive, practical and meaningful. 

If you take a trip to picturesque 
Lake Chautauqua, near Jamestown, 
N. Y. you will see an impressive array 
of buildings, combining a summer re- 
sort with a vast educational project. 
You will mingle with some thousands 
of Protestants who have converged 
there for study and recreation. 

You will receive a little booklet, /n- 
vitation to Chautauqua by Rebecca 
Richmond, cleverly illustrated by June 
Kirkpatrick, last’ year to 
commemorate the eightieth birthday 
of this notable organization. This 
tells of its founding by Bishop John 
H. Vincent, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church. It explains that the name. 
The Chautauqua Institution, was de- 
rived from the fact that its summer 
headquarters are situated on_ this 
beautiful lake. It describes how the 
movement grew over the years, until 
today the name “Chautauqua” among 
Christians throughout America signi- 
fies a successful educational effort. 

As you wander down the shady 
paths and stop in at a study circle 
here, a forum discussion there and a 
lecture to a large group in the amphi- 
theatre, you are reminded by your 
guide that many of the most promi- 
nent Americans in all walks of liie 
attended these sessions, among thei 
seven U. S. Presidents: Grant, Gar- 


issued 
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field, Hayes, McKinley, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Taft and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and an endless legion of great 
religious leaders and orators. Is it any 
wonder that the name “Chautauqua” 
has become synonymous with the 
American lecture platform? 

You may ask “How does this tie 
in with our own brotherhood proj- 
ect?” Twenty years after The Chau- 
tauqua Institution was founded, Dr. 
Henry Berkowitz, a_pioneer in Reform 
Judaism, a man whose saintly life 
earned him the title of the “Beloved 
Rabbi,” recognized the urgent need 
for a similar type of work among the 
Jews and decided to incorporate such 
a movement. He journeyed to Lake 
Chautauqua, met Bishop Vincent and 
requested permission to call his new 
organization The Jewish Chautauqua 
Society. The good bishop gladly 
granted the request, along with his 
blessings for its success. 

In those early days, the work of 
the Jewish Chautauqua Society actu- 
ally was patterned along the lines of 
The Chautauqua Institution, some- 
what similar to today’s popular 
brotherhood retreats or week-end in- 
stitutes. Since 1939, when our Brother- 
hood movement adopted the Society as 
its national educational project, the 
activity has been directed to enlighten- 
ment of Christian youth leaders at 
the colleges and church camps of our 
country about the contributions of 
Jews and Judaism to civilization. More 
recently, this activity has been ex- 
tended to the mass audience of Amer- 
ica via radio and television. It has 
done much to. reduce prejudice 
through better understanding. As a 
result, the name of the Jewish Chau- 
tauqua Society has achieved tremen- 
dous prestige, particularly on the cam- 
puses of 950 colleges the Society has 
served, most of them annually. 

To millions of Christians, those we 
are reaching with our message, Chau- 
tauqua is a name whose prestige and 
good will it is a privilege for us to 
share. Would it be sensible, therefore, 
to discard such a name, for reasons 
that by any standard of measurement 
would be trivial by comparison? 





Mr. Berkowitz is the son of the founder of 
the Jewish Chautauqua Society; the author 
of “The Beloved Rabbi,” a biography of his 
father; an honorary member of the Executive 
Board of NFTB; a life member of JCS, and a 
nember of Temple Israel Brotherhood, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Another JCS Movie 





LOSE ON THE HEELS of its docu- 
mentary film, “Let There Be Light,” 
the Jewish Chautauqua Society has 
produced another sound motion pic- 
ture, “This Is Our Faith,” for release 
this Fall. 

Produced as a quarter- 
hour television program, 
the picture was filmed in 
35mm. black and white, 
but is available in 16- 
mm. prints. Every effort 
has been made_ to 
achieve a production of 
superb quality. 

The movie takes the 
audience inside of a typical temple in 
a typical American community, and 
shows through one family how a Jew 
worships and the influence of Judaism 
on each of their lives and on the com- 


ae ee 


munity in general. 

Written by Sylvan Lebow, the film 
was narrated by Ben Grauer and pro- 
duced by Film Creations. 

The picture made with the 
cooperation of Temple Sharey Tefilo, 
East Orange, N. J.., rabbi is 
Avraham Soltes. Rabbi Soltes plays 


was 


whose 





an important role in the movie. The 
parts of the mother and father are 
played by Mr. and Mrs. Milton Nadel- 
berg. Mr. Nadelberg is past president 
of the temple men’s club. Howard 
Sklaw portrays the son and Lois 
Greenfield the daughter. 
Roberta Abrahams is the 
bride and Frank Abra- 
hams is the groom. The 
cast includes thirty-five 
members of the temple 
and _ confirmation 
class, and of the reli- 
gious school of the Jew- 
ish Community Center in 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Last season, 215 TV stations through- 
out the country televised “Let There 
Be Light,” and 190 brotherhoods also 
arranged showings. For free bookings 
of both films, write to the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society, 838 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 21, N. Y. Additional 
motion pictures are being prepared 
by the Society, in cooperation with 
the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations and the Central Conference 
of American Rabbis. 
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U A Christian Professor’s View 


Chautauqua Builds Brotherhood 


By The Rev. Dr. Guy M. Davis, Jr. 


HE COLLEGE at which I teach, Chap- 
man College, at Orange, Calif., is a 
Christian college. sponsored by and 
related to a Christian church denom- 
ination. There are hundreds of such 
colleges across America, and _ their 
importance and influence is much 
greater even than their number. A 
recent check of Who’s Who indicates 
that more than half of the persons 
listed therein are graduates of church- 
related colleges, although state and 
private non-church universities and 
colleges turn out ten times as many 
graduates as church related schools. 
To me this suggests that if the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society can bring its pow- 
erful witness for understanding into 
church-related colleges first, it may 
be able to accomplish proportionally 
more in the unceasing battle against 


prejudice. 
There are not only significant 
opportunities for good, but also 


certain special dangers for the origin 
and growth of anti-Semitism in the 
so-called Christian colleges. Let me 
label one of these “religious chauvin- 
ism.” church-related colleges 
are sponsored by small denominations 
or sects, or even by groups within the 
large Protestant have 
somehow come to the abiding conclu- 
sion that they have not merely an ade- 
quate religion, nor even a true reli- 
gion, but the true religion. This re- 
sults in what seems to me to be an 
excessive zeal for a narrow kind of 
evangelism, a conviction which tends 
to disparage other within 
Christianity, and to condemn harshly 
all outside of it. The Jews, like the 
members of the other eight or nine 
world religions, are said to be 


Some 


bodies, who 


groups 
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damned. This in turn leads to one of 
two choices, i.e., (1) The Jews must 
be converted to Christianity, or (2) 
The Jews must be attacked, disenfran- 
chised, and punished. In his recent 
important volume. Apostles of Dis- 
cord, author Ralph L. Roy has demon- 
strated how these two approaches 
work out in practice, one with the so- 
called Christian mission” 
(with which I have not the slightest 
kind of sympathy) and the other with 


former 


“Jewish 


such vicious anti-Semites as 
Christian minister Gerald L. K. Smith 
and Gerald Winrod. 


Results of Chauvinism 


Anti-Semitism is a natural on 
campuses sponsored by groups whose 
tenets hold that theirs is the only true 
religion. Even so, the sending of books 
and Chautauqua speakers to such col- 
leges is not time wasted. Students are 
often more perceptive than their pro- 
fessors and ministers. It is much easier 
to declare that the Jews are hopelessly 
lost before one becomes acquainted 
personally with a rabbi whom he ad- 
mires and respects. Friendship is the 
death of restrictive theology! 

I am glad to point out that most 
Christian and in particular 
most of those churches sponsoring and 


groups, 


supporting colleges, do not take the 
view that I have called 
chauvinism. There is certainly no such 
will among us at Chapman College. 
We take the position that Christianity 
is adequate as a religious faith, that 
Christian teachings the 
nature of God and the good life are 
true. But we have not the slightest 
suspicion that ours is the only true re- 
ligion. 


religious 


concerning 


With this our basic understanding, 
we do not proselyte from other Chris- 
tian groups. If a student is a Metho- 
dist or a Presbyterian, he stays a 
Methodist or a Presbyterian; if a Jew. 
he remains a Jew with our fullest 
blessing. But we do try to help the 
Protestant or Catholic 
comes our way to become as complet 


or Jew who 
and as aware a person as it is possibli 
for him to become within his ancestral 
tradition. And we_ go_ relentlessly 
about the business of seeking to bring 
each student to appreciate and respect 
those whose traditions and 
backgrounds are not identical to his 
own. 


persons 


A second-source danger for the ori- 
gin and growth of anti-Semitism in 
Christian colleges is unfortunately th 
New Testament itself. The paradox of 
this Christian scripture is that it is. 
on the one hand, a treasury of cour 
age, holiness, and spiritual challeng: 
and possibility—as Christians we can- 
but on the othe: 
hand, it is a thoroughly anti-Semiti 
document. Twenty-six of the twenty- 
seven books of the New Testament are 
the 
and most of these are at 
time anti-Jewish, 


not do without it 


pro-Roman_ (only {pocalypse_ is 
otherwise ) 
the 


sharply so. 


same some 
The Christian student or layman 
who wants to be a better Christian 
often evidences it by reading his Ney 
Testament. But the more industrious! 
he reads, the more he is exposed als» 
to statements attributed to Jesu 
(which Jesus did not make—they a1 
later theological interpretations) dc- 
claring that the Jews (apparently as 
group indiscriminately, as a peopl 
are the children of the Devil rath 
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The Reverend Dr. Davis is Professor of Re- 
ligion at Chapman College, Orange, Calif., 
which is operated by the Disciples of Christ. 
This article is excerpted from an address he 
made at the Western Regional Brotherhood 


Convention in Los Angeles February 11, 1955. 





than of Abraham, and charging them 
with a crime they did not commit, the 
crucifixion of Jesus. 

Let me cite this brief example. My 
daughter, who is six years old, attends 
a Methodist Sunday school program, 
and they study the New Testament in 
story form, along with other things. 
On a recent Sunday morning, when 
we were returning from church, she 
recounted what had learned. It 
was a story about how ten lepers came 


she 


to Jesus and were cured of their dis- 
ease, and how only one returned to 
thank him. And then she added, “The 


10-8 other nine did not come back to thank 


Jesus because they were Jews.” I 


pointed out emphatically to her that 


‘St the reason the nine didn’t return was 


that they were ungrateful, and _ that 


ho’ Jesus was a Jew, which surprised her, 


te and also surprises adult Christians 
le fF even in these days. I went to the New 
all Testament, reading there in the Gospel 
ly according to Luke to show her that 





the story has nothing about Jews as 
such in it. 

And yet I think that my little daugh- 
ter grasped more clearly—not what 
Jesus intended—but what Luke _in- 
tended. For Luke is elsewhere, in his 
second volume, Acts, in particular, a 
notorious anti-Semite. 


Combat Prejudice 

Now New the 
course of Chapman College. But it is 
made clear, as it is taught, that it is 
not “as is” the literal word of God 
but, like the Hebrew Bible, the prod- 
uct of an ancient faith. Each student 
must be told as he is handed a New 
Testament—‘Here is a volume of 
power and religious truth—its 
cepts, loyally followed, can lead you 
to saintliness—but at many points 
this New Testament library is anti- 
Semitic, and when it is, it is not fit 
to be called Christian.” And then we 
must study it with the student in 
friendship, so that he may see what is 
an enemy 


Testament is basic 


pre- 


involved and not become 
of the people who gave us the Law, 
the prophets, and Jesus, and indeed 
our morals, 

Each new class that comes to us, 
and each semester they come, eager 
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and wonderful and vital and hopeful, 
each new class brings the same prob- 
of latent learned 
even in 


anti-Semitism, 
Christian homes 
at church, 


lem 
at home 
which intend only the best 
or in high school. Each class therefore 
is a new challenge and a new oppor- 
tunity. The battle against prejudice 
is an unending one. 

Into this college situation to help 
us—indeed to guide us—in the con- 
quest of hatred the 
Chautauqua Society. In our case, we 


comes Jewish 
have received: 
1. Books—in generous quantity and 
of high quality 
ing to Jewish life and opinion, as 


on subjects relat- 


well as to brotherhood as a 


of life. They have been read. 


way 


2. —Rabbis—who come as preach- 
ers and_ teachers. This is the 
greatest weapon that Chautauqua 


has. 

I have seen this method work near 
miracles, because we have 
had such outstanding young rabbis on 
so many occasions. In Rabbi Alfred 
Wolf (of Wilshire Boulevard Temple. 


half a dozen or 
students 


perhaps 


Los Angeles ) over 


more our have 


found a friendly, sharp, warm, young 


meetings. 


Jewish leader—religious with a sen- 
sible religion that they appreciate, 


educated very well with a real sense 
of scholarship—reflecting a common 


interest and faith. 


Discussed Jesus 

The most thing 
Rabbi Wolf did was to discuss 
with them, reflecting his wide-spread 
acquaintance with both American and 
foreign works on this subject. They 


that 


Jesus 


interesting 


were flabbergasted. Long after he had 
gone, they remarked again and again 
at his for Jesus. From that 
day forward the students themselves 
have never permitted what might be 


respect 


termed an anti-Semitic word to 
unchallenged. And in these five years 
they have asked for Rabbi Wolf as 
a chapel speaker more often than any 
other person who has spoken to them, 


oO 
£o 


and we have had the best from all 
denominations. 
There is no way I know to deter- 


mine exactly how much good Chau- 
tauqua does for the cause of brother- 
hood Christians and 
But this I know—that it has been the 
difference to us at Chapman. Above 
all it is character. It 
teaches, informs, inspires 


between Jews. 


positive in 
wins 


young men and women through a 


warm and friendly presentation of the 
truth. 

Surely the influence on our campus 
of your rabbis has had much to do witl 
our these 
Ten Commandments of Brotherhood: 


acceptance as our creed 
1. I will respect all men and women 
regardless of their race or religion. 
a and defend my 
neighbor and my neighbor’s chil- 
dren against the ravages of racial 


will protect 


or religious bigotry. 


3. I will 


own life the spirit of good will and 


try to exemplify in my 


understanding. 


1. I will challenge the philosophy 
of racial superiority by whomsoeve: 
it may be proclaimed, whether by 
kings, dictators, demagogues, or the 
man next to me on the bus or in the 
classroom. 


5. I will not be misled by the lying 
propaganda of those who seek to set 
race against race or nation against 
nation. 


6. I will refuse to support any or- 
ganization that has for its purpose 
the spreading of anti-Semitism, anti- 


Catholicism, or anti-Protestantism. 


7. I will seek to establish comrade- 
ship with all those who exalt the 
and_ reconciliation 


spirit of love 


throughout the world. 
8. I will attribute to 
differ from me the same degree of 
sincerity that | claim for myself. 


those who 


9. I will uphold the civil rights and 
religious liberties of all citizens and 
groups whether I agree with them 
or not. 


10. I will do more than live and 
let live. I will Kve and help live. 
“in-man” on 


needs an 


campus it 


Chautauqua 
every Christian 

Christian faculty 
caught the dream of what the Society 
is striving to do. I consider it an honor 
on the Chap- 


serves —~—a 


member who has 


to be such an “in-man”™ 
man campus, and to pledge you my 
continuing full support. 
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BARUCH SPINOZA AND 
WESTERN DEMOCRACY 
By Joseph Dunner 


Here is an interpretation of Spi- 
noza’s fundamental ideas in the 
light of the social problems of 
our own time. The author, Chair- 
man of the Political Science De- 
partment at Grinnell College and 
life-long student of Spinoza, dem- 
onstrates the significance of The 
Ethics, the Theologico-Political 
Treatise and the Political Treatise 
in the struggle of our Western 
civilization with the totalitarian 
claims made by the protagonists 
of both the Soviet and the Fascist 
systems of government. $3.00 
“An effective exposition of Spi- 
noza’s basic ideas and principles 
in manageable compass.” — 
Henry Pratt Fairchild, Professor 
Emeritus, New York University. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, Desk 599 
New York 16, N. Y. 
15 East 40th St., Desk 599 New York 16, N. Y. 
Expedite Shipment by Prepayment 


























THE INTERNATIONAL IN- 
STITUTE FOR JEWISH 
STUDIES (affiliated with the 
World Union for Progressive 
Judaism) will open in Paris, 
October, 1955, for training 
Jewish rabbis and teachers. 
Applications treated confi- 


learn the social, political, economic, 
and cultural factors which produced 
the Torah, the prophetic writings, 
the great literature of the Psalms. 
and the other Writings. Scholars may 
quibble over one or another detail of 
his chronology or his opinions, but 
Ancient Israel is an invaluable in- 
troductory work. It should be widely 
used for adult study courses in the 
synagogue, and should find its way 
into every Jewish home. 


THE Brste Versus BritisH IsRAEL. 
Edited by O. H. Brown. Exposition 
Press, Inc. $2.50. 


= 


Doubtless many will be astonished to 
learn that there is still an active 
religious sect which believes that 
Britain, Canada and the United 
States were settled by the lost ten 
tribes of Israel. On this belief a cult 
has arisen. The Canadian author of 
this book has earnestly undertaken 
from the Bible to prove the falsity of 
such claims. 


Bar Mirzvan. Edited by Abraham I. 
Katsh. Shengold. $5.75. 


[t was the conviction of the editor 
and publishers of this handsome 
volume that young Jews can be stim- 
ulated to read about a wide variety 
of Jewish ideas, themes, historical 


NOW 


IN WESTCHESTER 


CROSS COUNTY PARKWAY AT FLEETWOOD, MOUNT VERNON 


mond. Bond Wheelwright. $3.00. 


This collection of talks by the rabbi 
of Temple Emanuel, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, captures the essence of Jewish 
thinking almost as well and as effec- 
tively as could a learned disquisition. 
Comprising mostly radio sermonettes 
and interfaith lectures, the book 
deals briefly with such topics as why 
the innocent suffer, the conflict be- 
tween religion and science, the essen- 
tial ideals of Judaism, etc. 


Min-Century: AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
JewisH Lire AND CULTURE IN OUR 
Times. Ed. by Harold U. Ribalow. 
Beechhurst Press. $6.00. 


When the Reader’s Digest paid its 
respect to Jews on the occasion of 
the Tercentenary, every Jewish con- 
tribution to American life was ac- 
knowledged, except the religious. 
When Mr. Ribalow collects what he 
thinks are the choicest of contempo- 
rary Jewish belletristic creations for 
his volume, every segment of Jewish 
life is included, except Reform 
Judaism. Chief preoccupation of 
most of the “intellectuals” in this 
book is their security as Jews. Some 
of the writing does, of course, touch 
upon religion; much of the volume’s 
contents is brilliant. 
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is a complex process involving many lent stimulus with well-written and Withi 
skills, imagination, understanding. If you = - , . ie 
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dentially invited for principal 
and teaching staff, with cur- 
riculum vitae and salary re- 
quired, to: Secretary, The 
World Union for Progressive 
Judaism, 51 Palace Court, 
London, W. 2, England. 
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New Board Members 


Within the year the men appearing 
on this page have been elected to 
serve on the National Executive Board 
of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. Besides those _pic- 
tured here, the following were also 
elected during the past twelve 
months: Samuel W. Banowit, Los 
Angeles; Bernard I. Pincus, Cleve- 


land; S. H. Scheuer, New York. 





LOUIS CHASE SIDNEY I. COLE 
Los Angeles Chicago 





JACK GOLDFARB CYRUS GORDON 
New York New York 








ROBERT KRAMER LAWRENCE LASKEY 


Los Angeles Boston 






a 


PHILIP MILSTEIN EARL MORSE 
Denver Great Neck, N. Y. 





RICHARD SCHORNSTEIN NORMAN SHANE 
New Orleans Evansville, Ind. 
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PAUL BLOTCKY JOSEPH BLUMENFELD SOL BRACHMAN H. J. BYLAN 
Omaha San Francisco Fort Worth Grand Rapids, Mich. 






HARRY COOPER RABBI R. GITTELSOHN JOSEPH M. GLICKSTEIN JOEL GOLDBLATT 
E. Orange, N. J. Boston Jacksonville, Fla. Chicago 
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HYMAN GROVER NATHANIEL HESS SAMUEL HORWITZ RABBI F. ISSERMAN 


Montreal Sands Point, N. Y. Chicago St. Louis 


cs 









DAVID LEVITT JULIAN S. LYONS CHARLES MAYER WILLIAM MAZER 
Great Neck, N. Y. Lincoln, Nebr. New York New York 











HERMAN A, MOSHER LOUIS P. MYERS L. A. OTTENHEIMER JACK S. RESLER 
Milwaukee Tulsa E. Chicago, Ind. Columbus 





RUDOLF SONNENBORN LOUIS TOBIAN HERSCHEL WEIL LOUIS E. WOLFSON 
New York Dallas Lexington, Ky. Miami 
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